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The Week. 


So far as Congress can restore her, Tennessee is fully restored to her 
place in the Union. The President takes occasion to reiterate his 
opinion that Congress has no power to fix terms of restoration, but he 
does not withhold his signature from the joint resolution. He main- 
tains, however, that Tennessee has not ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment. The matter stands thus: There are 84 seats in the lower 
branch of the State Legislature; 56 of these should be full, or the 
House has not its legal quorum. Every effort had been made to pre- 
vent the assembling of the required number. The President is belied, 
or all his influence was lent to the thick-and-thin opponents of ratifica- 
tion. Only 52 members came together voluntarily, but two more were 
secured by arrest; and for some days 54 members were present. The 
Union men knew that though there were 84 seats, there had been 
deaths and resignations enough to reduce the living members to about 
72, and therefore, in caucus, they had determined to declare that 54 
members should constitute a quorum. Just then, however, two more 
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Union members arrived, and there were 56 members at the capitol, if 


For some unexplained 
ith two 


all could be induced or forced to be present. 
reason, neither persuasion nor compul-ion was of any avail w 


conservatives, whom the House seems to have had under arrest and con- | 


fined in a committee-room, and the Union majority was driven to the 


expedient of voting, against the decision of a conservative Speaker, | 


that the two obstinate legislators, while in the committee-room, should 
be held to be present in their places. This was voted, and then the 


amendment was immediately ratified. But it is said that the Speaker | 
of the House, who permitted the names of Messrs. Martin and Williams | 


to be recorded as present and not voting, now declares that those gen- 


tlemen must be considered to have been absent, and will not sign the. 


certificate of ratification. It is possible, then, that Tennessee may have 
to go out again for a while. 
a nn 

As Congress has begun, in Mr. Harvey's case, the plan of punishing 
public servants for improprieties of demeanor, by stopping their sala- 
ries, we respectfully suggest that, if the plan be considered a good one, 
the Clerk of the Senate be brought under its operation. The country 
was edified not long ago by the publication of an application from this 
gentleman for an office to President Johnson, which was supported by 
a strong reminder that he (the applicant) was the proprietor of “two 
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papers, both dailies,” a circumstance which must have made “ our 
chief magistrate” more amenable than ever to the voice of the press. 
Mr. Forney has, within a few days, however, capped the climax by 
reading in full Senate a telegram from the unfortunate Governor of 
Tennessee, in which he applied language to the President which would 
disgrace a Tennessee grog-shop. No formal notice has, so far, been 
taken of this scandalous occurrence. From Parson Brownlow nobody 
expects any decency of either language or behaviour. There was, in 
our mind, no more melancholy incident in the war than the adoption 
of this personage by the Union party of the North as a prophet and 
martyr—he who was, as long as slavery lasted, as foul-mouthed and 
blasphemous an advocate of slavery as he has since been of freedom. 
To his ribaldry and buffoonery the Senate cannot put a stop, but it 


77 | can prevent its being insulted by having bits of his billingsgate read 


aloud by one of its own officers. 


> 


Tue Tarift Bill having been postponed by the Senate, another at- 
tempt has been made by Mr. Spalding to raise the duties heavily, by 
adding to them the cost of freight, packing, brokerage, and export 
duty—thus once more adding to taxation and damaging trade at the 
fag end of the session by a sort of coup de main, when it is too late for 
discussion or consideration. This section has been struck out by the 
Senate, and will probably furnish matter for a conference. This measure 
is of a piece with Mr. Sherman's scheme for forcing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell gold whenever he finds himself in possession of any greater 
sum than fifty millions, and for depriving the holders of seven-thirty notes 
of four months of the time now given them for electing to convert them 
into bonds. The prod:gious rate at which the country grows rich in spite 
of the Congressional financiers is a most wonderful proof of the en- 
ergy of the people and of the fertility of the soil. There is no other 
nation in the world which could even earn a livelihood under our Com- 
| mittee of Ways and Means. If the Secretary of the Treasury is to be 
| hereafter charged with the duty of keeping down the price of gold, 
| we trust the public will insist on seeing that he keeps down the price 
‘of wheat too. The cost of bread at present weighs far more heavily 
}on the national industry than the price of gold has ever done or is 
| ever likely to do. 
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|  Reso.utrons have been adopted in the House requesting the Presi- 


|dent both to suspend the prosecutions now pending in this country 
against the Fenians, and to use his influence to procure the discharge 
of the Fenians now awaiting their trial in Canada, We sincerely hope 
the resolutions may have the desired effect in both cases. There is no 
good purpose to be served by making martyrs of such worthies as 
Roberts, Sweeney, Stephens & Co., or by punishing any of their igno- 
rant dupes. Everything that helps to spread the impression that they 
are not silly and insignificant people will encourage the repetition of 
|the attempt. Roberts probably desires nothing better than to be 
furnished with texts, in shape of “ persecution,” for balderdash procla- 


| 


/mations; and the immuring of a few “ victims of British tyranny ” in 

Canadian jails would probably be the means of stripping some thou 

sands of servant girls of the remnants of their savings. 
ovo ——_—— —— 


Tue course of the Civil Rights Act is not so smooth as if it had not 
to make itself respected against the opposition of the President, It 
found a partial friend in Judge Bowie, of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals, who sustained under it the competency of colored testimony in 4 
suit brought before him. Judge Harbeson, of Kentucky, pronounced 
the law unconstitutional in this very respect, and asserted that no law 


| 





_ 


62 


of Congress could annul the laws of Kentucky. Judge Burbank, of Ne- 
vada, excluded a colored man from serving on a jury, because, as he 
ssid, a law of Congress could not override the constitution of the State. 
We have spoken of the President's opposition to the act, whereas in his 
veto message No. — (we forget the number, but we believe it was the 
last), he declared that he meant to see it executed. If this is the way 
it gets executed by his favor, how efficacious would it be in case he 
should turn against it ? 


i 


Parson Browntow has always had the reputation, whatever his 
defects of taste and temper may be, of being at least a brave man. But 
his recent onslaught on Mr. Johnson, in his telegram, will, we fear, do 
much to deprive him of this well-won fame, When Mr. Johnson and 
he met on the stump in Tennessee, of course the Parson was welcome to 
use whatever oratorical weapons are most in favor in those parts, be- 
cause Mr. Johnson, being then plain Andrew Johnson, could give as 
good as he got, and, if report speaks truly, was abundantly able to de- 
fend himself against all comers. But being now President of the 
United States, he is, as regards his ancient adversaries, in the position 
of a man whose hands are tied, as the Parson well knows. It is, there- 
fore, cowardly in the highest degree to attack him as Governor Brown- 
low has done. If the latter wants to have a bout of vituperation, he 
can always find a foeman worthy of his steel in George D. Prentice, of 
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local politician whether or not Virginia should seek to be represented 
in the Philadelphia (Randall) Convention. The editor thinks not. 
Being reminded that last winter he was in favor of some such conven- 
tion, he replies that last winter is not this present July. Since last 
winter he has been made angry; his feelings toward the North were 
much more kindly then than now. Congress had not then passed a 
bill guaranteeing the civil rights of all American citizens; the Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill had not then been passed; no bill had then been 
passed which enables black men to purchase twenty and forty acre lots 
of the national domain on as easy terms as those granted white men; 
a new constitutional amendment had not then been submitted to the 
| people—an amendment which makes a Northerner’s vote count for ex- 
actly as much as a Southerner’s. And since last winter it has been 
shown him that he does well to be angry. It is since then, he reminds 
his opponent, that the President has made his 22d of February speech 
‘and sent in his veto messages. He was willing last winter to eat 
a great deal of dirt; nowhe is not. Thearticle is not noticeable above 
/a@ hundred thousand other Southern editorials that have appeared 
| since the Appomattox surrender, except in being well written; but it 
_is a frank statement of the course of political sentiment in that section 
/ since April, 1864, and enables us to lay the praise or blame at the door 
| where it belongs, 








| 
Ir has recently been proposed that the Indiana Legislature should 





the Louisville Journal, who, during the last month or two, has emptied | P88, and be done with it, a general act declaring that all men and 
more filth on his head than we supposed it was possible for even an irate | Women, from any American State or Territory situate to the eastward 
South-western editor tocompose in a year. But Mr. Johnson probably | of the one hundred and seventh degree of longitude west from Green- 
looks on Brownlow now as Prince ‘al, after his father’s death, looked | wich, who may be living together in legal wedlock at the time of the 
on Falstaff. passage of the act, shall, by virtue of travelling across the State of In- 
| diana in any express or accommodation train, be, and be considered, 
, , = . ae divorced, Such an enactment would save the judges trouble, build up 
Ir is not a custom of ours to print in THe Natron clippings from | ‘ é 
' neh the follow? Sinat te fect ger” the railroad system of the State, and not be much more sweeping than 
> re > . re Ss rite c . . . . 

perce ageing teeta. <~ynndaaghned amtagude — ©" | the usual practice of the Indiana courts. Certainly, there is a lament- 
what we may call Constitutional Wail now common at the South that | , : 7 
ES IN 1 1 » the following f th | able tendency in parts of the West to degrade the holy estate of matri- 
ee a a a a Ee /mony, or the very important civil contract of matrimony, into some- 
| thing not much different from the fortuitous concourse of animals. It 
“ Last week a squad of Yankee soldiers were sent here from Millican to | seems, however, as if the disgraceful reputation acquired by the West- 


arrest a young man named Forest (brother of Gen. Forest), for giving anegro| orn States were to be shared by some of the Eastern, In Connecticut 
wench a decent and deserved whipping. It appears that she was very inso- | ’ See care . 
lent to the lady to whom she was hired, and this young man, who was a itself, once the Land of Steady Habits, it is officially reported that 
boarder in the house, properly protected the lady by giving this abusive nig- during the last six years one marriage in every eleven has been broken 
gera merited punishment. She went to her brother Yanks and made her |i, tne courts! 

report, and instead of giving her a whipping and sending her back, they | ‘ 
gave her every encouragement and protection. God grant that our poor | 
down-trodden State may soon be freed from the iron heel of military despotism.” | 


The sentence which we have italicized is delicious. We would add | 


oe 


Texan Ranger : 


DeEsPATCHES published by the Navy Department show that the 
monitor Monadnock has successfully accomplished the voyage from 


that there have been some cases, and the Ranger will confirm our state- | Philadelphia to San Francisco, a distance by the vessel’s course of 
ment, where not only the nigger has been “ encouraged” by the aboli- | ew ne SNe eens See een gee a ci Berg 
in icine naee yf opit poet cians Ieiain hails tie fa nin ni hours together was 8.15 knots; the least was a little less than .8 of a 
: yay We P y pom | knot. Engines and hull are said to have performed equally well, and 
looks like anything but a mitigation of the tyranny under which the mander Bunce, in his report to Commodore Rodgers, says that the 
, ees aids ri Monadnock, “in her present condition, is as perfectly safe and trust- 
rate the late rebellion shall be erected within the limits of the Military | P ; P 7 
Division of the Gulf, and all resuscitation, whether done openly or in | sith iam ten: celabaes Gina Giines idee Os Mn enidien eine 
secret, of the old rebel military organizations, as regiments, batteiies, | Ai dies fetadle : ; P 5 
Sea, 908. Se aeealy gene, ‘ever from other vessels, and therefore I regard her, or any vessel of her 
The ship's sur- 


any a free-born Texan. And Sheridan has just issued an order which | rage : 
led J ‘the ship is now all ready for any sort of a voyage. Lieutenant Com- 
South is languishing. No monument, he says, intended to commemo- | 
| worthy a vessel for cruising to or in any part of the world as any ves- 
»| At sea she has never needed or received assistance of any kind what- 


‘class, as perfectly competent independent cruisers.” 
: : | oe. ¥ “4 » » ot¢ >¢ > » 

Mr. Montcowery Buarr has been attending the Democratic Conven- , €0 reports that “in general the state of health of officers and men 

tion at Reading, and prophesied civil war very savagely. He says that uring the cruise had to be considered a very satisfactory one.” These 


if the Radicals are victorious at the next election. it will lead to the facts, in conjunction with the good behavior of the Miantonomoh in the 
« . . a . , 


establishment of two presidents and two congresses, and warns us that | European voyage, are very encouraging and gratifying to the American 
we are on the eve of a civil war, in which, we suppose, he himself will people in its character of sponsor and guarantor of the monitor 
play a prominent part. 
savagely on the President to make Congress the representative body of 
the whole people, express sympathy with the Fenians, and oppose negro | 
suffrage. Mr. Vallandigham’s “ own familiar friend” was one of the i! : ; ; ae : 
speakers, and made mince-meat of the Radicals, and flooded the whole ; 2/8 to be the name of a very lively writer, M. Louis Ulbach, the offi- 
| cial censors had the courtesy to offer, if he desired, to prohibit the re- 


‘tention of the name in question by so disreputable a character. M. 
Ulbach was so little sensitive, and so very sensible, as to reply that he 
Tae Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle has been argu'ng with some, would not be implicated in any kind of prohibition. 


— Ee 


The resolutions adopted afterwards call system. 


a 


A POPULAR new play in Paris is the ‘‘ Shepherdess of Ivry,” the vil- 
ain of which is an assassin by the name of Ulbach. As this happens, 


question of reconstruction with lurid light. 


oo 
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TuE colonial wits, though much enraged at Mr. Banks’s proposal to 
swallow the Provinces whole, can compass no severer retort than to re- 
peat Mr. Banks’s own little joke. In despair, we suppose, of finding 
any more exquisite fooling, a New Brunswicker, Skinner by name, has 
introduced into the Parliament of that Province a “bill to establish 
conditions for the admission of the States of Massachusetts, New York, | 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, into the British | 
North American Confederation, and for the organization of Territorial 
governments for the other States of the American Union.” Whether Mr. | 
Skinner is as liberal as Mr. Banks in the matter of assuming all the 
debts of the people whom he invites to come and be eaten, is not stated. 
Mr. Banks has his usual good luck. Mr. Skinner is the worst he has to 
fear. Judge Haliburton is dead, and it is out of the clockmaker’s 
power to make a trip to Waltham now, dilating as he returns upon 
soft sawder, the flaxed-out British lion, and A 1 statesmen. 
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Our latest dates from Europe are to the 15th. There had been no 
further conflict of any magnitude between the chief contending armies. 
Prussia’s conditions were not calculated to make an armistice accept- 
able to her adversary, and Bismark has not allowed himself to be 
checked for a moment in the victorious pursuit of his designs. The 
mediation of France is abandoned ; Francis Joseph, in a sorrowful man- 
ifesto, summons his peoples to resist to the last the abasement of the 
empire; and the Prussians all the while advance. Prague is occupied, 
without resistance, on the 8th. Bohemia being overrun, the three 
armies enter Moravia via Iglau, Zwittau, and Olmiitz—three routes con- 
verging on Vienna, On the 13th the first had reached Znaim, forty 
English miles from Vienna, north, as the crow flies. On the 12th the 
second left Zwittau and occupied Czernahora, scarcely ten miles north 
of Briinn. Concerning the movement of the third army we have no 
particulars, except that on its approach the Austrians evacuated Lands- 
kron, in Bohemia, some twenty-five miles north-west of Olmiitz. In 
Bavaria the crossing of the Saale, near Kissingen, by the Prussians 
under Gen. Manteuffel, was hotly contested by the Bavarian forces, 
who afterwards withdrew to a position on the Main. 

In Venetia the Austrians are gradually retiring. Cialdini occupied 
Rovigo on the 11th, and shortly afterwards Padua, In the Stelvio 
Pass the National Guard engaged and defeated the Austrians on the 
11th. Gen. La Marmora has resigned. 


o> 
aad 





Breyonp the commencement of the laying of the Cable, the news 
from England is unimportant. Mr. Disraeli has made a speech to his 
constituents, in which he announces in substance that the new Govern- 
ment has no programme in particular, but will make everything plea- 
sant and everybody prosperous. It will not bring in any Reform 
Bill, but if it does, it will be a thoroughly English one, without any 
taint of American or French ideas, British relations with America, he 
says, were never so cordial ; and he lays so much emphasis on this, that 
we should not be at all surprised at seeing an early attempt to submit 
the Alabama matter to arbitration. Lord Derby's Cabinet can approach 
it without the embarrassments of a personal nature which would have 
surrounded the path of his predecessors. Mr. Disraeli says the emigra- 
tion from Ireland must be stopped, but does not say how. It is pretty 
certain that the Tories will not attempt any reform in the land laws; 
and without this there is about as much chance of keeping the 
Irish peasantry at home as of Sweeney being king of the country. 


ins 
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Tue shore-end of the Atlantic Cable was laid successfully at Valen- 
tia on the 6th inst. By the Scotia we learn that on the 12th the Great 
Eastern had paid out 135 miles, and that communication between the 
ship and the shore was perfect. Possilly before this paper reaches some 
of our readers, the arrival of the huge vessel will have been announced 
from Trinity Bay. This time it will not be Dr. Russell who will fur- 
nish the principal account of the voyage, for he is reporting the 
efforts of Austria to maintain her integrity on the battle-fields of 
Europe. 
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CONGRESS. 

Tuesday, July 17.—The Senate passed, with amendment, the House bill to revive 
the grade of General in the U.S. army. The China Mail Steamship Company was re- 
lieved from its obligation to stop at the Sandwich Islands. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road bill was recommitted. 

The House settled the Rousseau-Grinnell controversy by voting to censure Mr. 
Rousseau, and to summon his accomplices to answer for their contempt of its privi- 
leges. On the resolution to expel, the vote stood—yeas, 72; nays, 49; less than the re- 
quisite majority of two-thirds. 


July 18.—The Senate, after amending the Mississippi Bridge bill as it came up from 
the House, sent it back for concurrence. The usual notice was taken of the death of 
Senator Lane, of Kansas. 

The House agreed to the Senate's amendment of the bill reviving the grade of 
General. It accepted (yeas, 78; nays, 41) the Senate substitute for the bill fixing the 
number of judges of the Supreme Court. The Revised Tariff bill was passed—yeas, SS ; 
nays, 34. A resolution was passed fixing Wednesday, the 25th inst., as the day of ad- 
journment—yeas, 76 ; nays, 57. 


July 19.—The Senate passed a bill authorizing the President to tender to the 
Governor of Maine $50,000 for the relief of Portiand. The House amendment to the 
bill reviving the grade of General was agreed to, and the bill now goes to the President. 
A bill was passed for the payment of the public debt. Mr. Trumbull offered a joint re- 
solution recognizing the government of Tennessee, by reason of the State having 
ratified the Constitutional Amendment. 

In the House, Mr. Stevens offered and afterwards withdrew for the day a concurreat 
resolution that when Congress adjourn it be till the Ist December, unless sooner 
called together on emergency by the presiding officers of both Houses, whose authority 
should be the resolution. The report exonerating Mr. Conkling from the charges of 
General Fry was adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. Mr. Bingham moved, success 
fully, after much opposition, to reconsider the vote by which the resolution concerning 
Tennessee had been referred (March 5) to the Committee on Reconstruction—yeas, 70; 
nays, 27. He then offered a substitute declaring the restoration of the State in conse- 
quence of her ratifying the Constitutional Amendment, among other evideuces of re 
newed loyalty. 

July 2.—The Senate passed the bill relating to the occupation of mineral lands. 
The report of the conference committee on the consular and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was adopted. 

The House, after a limited debate, in which Mr. Boutwel! was the chief speaker in 
opposition to the measure, passed Mr. Bingham's resolution restoring Tennessee to 
the Union—yeas, 125; nays, 12. The Democratic members were obliged to choose be- 
tween excluding Tennessee and swallowing the preamble. The resolution read as 
follows : 

Joint resolution declaring Tennessee again entitled to senators and representatives 
in Congress: 

Whereas. The State of Tennessee has in good faith ratified the article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress 
to the legislatures of the several States, and has also shown, to the satistaction of 
Congress, by a proper spirit of obedience in the body of her people, her return to 
andl ue allegiance to the government, laws, and authority of the United States; there- 

. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the State of Tennessee is hereby restored to her 
former proper practical relation to the Union, and is again entitled to be represented 
by senators and representatives in Congress duly elected and qualified upon their tak- 
ing the oath of office required by existing Jaws. 

Mr. Stevens's reconstruction bill was laid on the table— yeas, 96; nays, 37. 
solution to adjourn to December Ist was rejected—yeas, 75; nays, 48. 


His re 


July 21.—After a prolonged debate the Senate passed a resolution—yeas, 28; uays, 
4—restoring Tennessee to the Union in the following terms: 

Whereas, In the year 1861 the government of the State of Tennessee was seized 
upon and taken possession of by persons in hostility to the United States, and the in 
habitants of said State, in pursuance of an act of Congress, were declared to be in a 
state of insurrection against the United States; and 

Whereas, Said State government can only be restored to its former political 
relations in the Union by the consent of the law-making power of the United States ; 
and 

Whereas, The people of the said State did, on the 22d day of February, 1865, by a 
large popular vote, adopt and ratify a constitution and government whereby slavéry 
was abolished, and the ordinances and laws of secession and debts contracted under 
the same were declared pull and void; and 

Whereas, A State government has been organized under said constitution which 
has ratified the amendment of the Constitution of the United States abolishing slavery, 
and also the amendment proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress, and has done other 
acts proclaiming and denoting loyalty; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of —— ntatives of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, That the State of Tennessee is hereby restored to her former proper practi- 
cal relations to the Union, and is again entitled to be represented by senators and re- 
presentatives in Congress. 

In the House, the Speaker, as ordered, administered a reprimand to Gen. Rousseau, 
who had previously made remarks in self-exculpation, and had sought to avoid the 
censure by resigning his seat. A concurrent resolution was passed adjourning Con- 
gress to October 20, and on that day, unless otherwise ordered, to December Ist—-yeas, 
59; nays, 52. 


July %3.—The Senate refused to take up the bankrupt bill—yeas, 14; nays, 17; ab 
sent, 17. Bills were passed making certain cities ports of entry; defining collection 
districts in North Carolina ; fixing the compensation of collectors of customs; against 
wearing sheath-knives in thenavy; and repealing an act of June 23, 1864, concerning 
seamen. 

The Honse adopted a resolution—yeas, 102; nays, 2—requesting the President to 
urge the Canadian authorities to release the Fenian prisoners now in their custody; 
also one requesting him to cause the prosecutions of Fenians in United States courts 
to be discontinued, if compatible with tec public interest. The Senate amendments td 
the joint res...iiem concerning Teunessee were concurred in, 
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Notes. 
LITERARY. 


Tae annual necrological record of the alumni of Harvard College 
appeared, as usual, in the Boston Advertiser on Commencement Day, 
Wednesday, the 18th inst. The number ascertained to have died 
during the past year is thirty-three, of whom all but nine were natives 
of Massachusetts, and all but four of New England. Classified pro- 
fessionally, thirteen were more or less identified with the law, eight 
with theology, four with medicine, and the remainder pursued various 
callings. One, a graduate of 1797, died in an almshouse; one was 
killed by a railroad accident; and five died of affections of the lungs. 
The most distinguished name on the list is that of Jared Sparks, the 
historian (1815). The Rev. Warren Burton (1831) represents a loss 
sustained both by the clergy and the instructors of Massachusetts. Six 
deaths are reported as having occurred in former years without being 
recorded at the time. Four of the deceased were Southerners either 
by birth or residence, and died in the course of the rebellion; one, 
William Williams, of Nashville (1798), having written the secession 
ordinance for the State of Tennessee. The supplement concludes with 
the name of the late Richard Hildreth, United States consul at Trieste, 
whose career as essayist, novelist, editor, and historian is familiar to 


the public. 


—Among the numerous deposits of antiquities in Slesvig, two have 
attracted especial attention—those found in the peat-mosses of Thors- 
bjerg and Nydam. Mr. Conrad Engelhardt, a well-known Danish an- 
tiquary, and late director of the Museum of Northern Antiquities at 
Flensborg, excavated these mosses at the expense of the Danish Gov- 
ernment during the summers of the years 1858 to 1864. He had com- 
pleted his exploration of Thorsbjerg and was engaged in that of 
Nydam when the Slesvig-Holstein war put an end to his work. The 
excavations have since been continued by Germans, but without the 
proper care and intelligence. Engelhardt first published an account of 
his researches in Danish, and has lately published an enlarged transla- 
tion in English, with many valuable plates. These plates represent a 
great variety of articles. In the moss of Nydam were found the re- 
mains of three well made boats, one of which, of oak, was seventy-seven 
feet long by nearly twelve broad, and had rests for twenty-eight oars ; 
another was of fir; the oak boat had been pierced with holes and evi- 
dently sunk purposely. In the moss of Thorsbjerg were found articles 
of wearing apparel, two cloaks, each made of a square piece of woollen 
cloth, a kirtle, two pairs of long trousers, a leathern sandal. In both 
places were found many personal ornaments and toilet articles, such as 
buttons, fibule, glass and porcelain beads, silver clasps, tweezers of 
bronze and silver, bone combs, amber pendants. Many weapons were 
found—helmets, shields, fragments of chain armor, bows and arrows, 
swords, and lances; also trappings, harness, remains of agricultural 
implements, pottery, and a few Roman coins of the earlier part of the 
third century. The most plausible explanation of these deposits is 
that these mosses were formerly sacred lakes, into which these objects 
were thrown as offerings to the deities who presided over the lakes. 
It is stated that most of these articles appeared to have been thrown 
in in bundles which had been wrapped up in skins or pieces of cloth, 
and that many of them must have been sunk in the boats. It may be 
eupposed that they were part of the plunder of warlike expeditions 
dedicated to the gods. From the date of the coins found, Mr. Engel- 
hardt ascribes all this class of antiquities to the third century a.p., and 
makes out of them what he calls the early iron age, for the Danish an- 
tiquaries have now divided the so-called iron age into three subdivis- 
ions—the early iron age, the transition iron age, and the late iron age. 
The general character of the Slesvig remains is strongly like that of 
the Anglo-Saxon graves of the pagan period. 

—Mr. Alexander Melville Bell’s ‘‘ Visible Speech” is attracting 
considerable attention from English scholars. By this name the author 
styles a new alphabet which he considers capable of representing all 
varieties of human speech with wonderful accuracy. It consists of 
thirty-four symbols only ; but several of these symbols are often com- 
bined to represent a single sound. Some of the characters are devoted 
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to the vowel and consonantal sounds, and others to the loudness or 
softness, the accent and tone. “They depict,” as Mr. Bell says, “ by 
suggestive analogy of form, the organic attitudes which produce or 
modify the respective sounds, and so inform the reader how to place 
his organs to pronounce the sounds.” Important testimony has been 
borne to the value of this alphabet by many scholars, and among others 
by Mr. Alexander J, Ellis, himself the inventor of the most complete 
universal alphabet that had as yet been proposed, and the author of 
several works on phonetics. Mr. Ellis gave the system a thorough 
examination, and was entirely convinced of its great utility. Words 
and phrases in all languages and dialects were taken down from his 
mouth by Mr. Bell, and were read with ease by his two young sons, who 
reproduced accent, tone, drawl, brevity, and indistinctness with sur- 
prising accuracy, so that Mr. Ellis seemed to hear the echo of his own 
voice. Mr. James Spedding devotes an article to the subject in the 
last number of “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” and a strong effort is being made 
to induce the Government to appoint a commission to examine the 
system. Such a mode of recording speech as this would be very useful, 
even though only auxiliary to an alphabet and as a method of transcrib. 
ing Eastern languages. It of course would require oral teaching. 


—In 1863, Baron Liebig published in one of the English magazines 
an article entitled ‘“ Lord Bacon asa Natural Philosopher,” in which he 
tried to prove that Bacon did nothing to forward the progress of nat- 
ural philosophy, that his views were less advanced than those of his 
contemporaries, and “that the result to which his method inevitably 
leads is naught.” The authority of Baron Liebig’s name and the 
plausibility of his statements silenced many who would otherwise have 
defended the great Englishman, and many, doubtless, thought that Ba- 
con was one of the great humbugs of the past that are being daily 
exploded, and that his reputation for science rested on as narrow 
foundation as his reputation for morality. Mr. G. F. Rodwell in two 
recent numbers of the Reader refutes, in a very able essay, the posi tions 
that were taken up by the baron. In the review of the “ Historia 
Naturalis” Liebig states “that the subjects treated of in this book 
must be looked upon as the practical vouchers for Bacon’s particular 
mode of enquiry.” The reverse of this is the case, and Bacon acted 
here as a mere scientific hod-carrier, to make a building out of th. 
bricks and tiles furnished by other men. Bacon states this himself. 
But Liebig first accuses him of ignoring other philosophers, as Paracel- 
sus, and then uses the very quotations from those writers to show Ba- 
con's ignorance and unphilosophical method. Bacon is also accused 
of recording experiments untruthfully, and of inventing experiments ; 
both falsely. Many of Bacon’s fallacious explanations are quoted by 
Liebig, but he does not mention that he propounded a theory of fer- 
mentation very similar to that which is advocated in the “ Letters on 
Chemistry ;” nor that Bacon was the first to determine the relation ot 
the volume of vapor to that of the liquid producing it. Bacon also 
tried the experiment proving the incompressibility of water and the 
porosity of the densest bodies, which is usually alluded to as “ the cele- 
brated experiment of the Florentine academicians,” thirty years before 
the establishment of the Academia del Cimento. Liebig sneers at the 
inductive method as being “in unison with the popular views of the 
ignorant crowd,” and that the fame his book procured him was not 
based on the recognition of scientific men, but of dilettanti, to whom 
many facts were now accessible which had previously been shut up in 
Latin treatises. He overlooks the fact that all of Bacon’s scientific 
works were written in Latin, and that his books were not popular at 
home, but were well known to the scientific in Holland, France, and 
Italy long before they were appreciated in England. Another instance 
of Liebig’s hastiness in assertion is his remark that “ Bacon knew 
nothing of the powers that were at work in the science of the day, nor 
of the gigantic works produced by his contemporaries, such as Gilbert 
and Galileo; that he did not know of Jupiter’s satellites or of the 
spots on the sun.” But these things Bacon expressly mentions, and 
often quotes from both Gilbert and Galileo. There is proof that he 
read the “Sidereus Nuncius” witbin a year after its publication. 
Altogether Mr. Rodwell makes out a very good case for Bacon and his 
philosophy, though he does nut claim him as a great philosopher, but 
one who, in his leisure moments, gave great assistance to science. 
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EDUOATIONAL. 

On the 7th of August next the third “ University Convention of the 
State of New York” is to be held at the capitol in Albany under the 
auspices of the regents of the State University. This convention is 
designed to include all the officers of colleges and academies, normal 
schools, and the higher departments of the public schools. It is purely 
voluntary, and in this respect is like other educational conventions. 
But its deliberations are directed to the subject of higher education and 
are designed to promote a better acquaintance among the officers of 
such institutions as we have named, and ultimately to advance the 
standards of scholarship and degrees. Of course the value of such a 
gathering will depend wholly on the character of the persons who 
attend it, and upon the carefulness with which their views are presented 
and matured. It has been said by those who ought to know that the 
standard of the colleges in New York is not equal to that of New 
England, and that some institutions keep down the standard so as to 
get as many students as possible. This is fatal to high scholarship. 
Another complaint which we sometimes hear applies to all American 
colleges. It is that the diploma is simply a certificate of good behavior 
during the college course, and of moderate attainments in the prescribed 
studies; whereas it should be a certificate of proficiency in the par- 
ticular departments of research; so that every graduate would bear on 
his parchment the statement of his excellence as a classical scholar, a 
naturalist, a mathematician, and the like. The programme of the 
Albany convocation includes thirty topics in three groups, pertaining 
to colleges, academies, and general education. It will be impossible to 
attend properly to one-third of these themes, and it seems to us that a 
briefer outline of work would have been more attractive. We hope 
earnestly that there will be a large attendance of the right people, and 
that much good will come from the assembly. It may not be known 
to our readers that the colleges of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut have for some years maintained a sort of private “ univer- 
sity convocation.” The president and one delegate from the faculty of 
each of the associated colleges meet together every autumn at the 
different colleges successively, and listen to papers on questions of 
academic discipline. This meeting has been found highly advantageous, 
and is more likely, we think, to bring about good results than a larger 
and more public convention. Is it not worth copying in the State of 


New York ? 





—The American Institute of Instruction meets at Burlington, 
Vermont, August 7th, 8th, and 9th; and the National Association 
of School Superintendents at Indianapolis, Indiana, August 13th and 


14th. 


—The American Association for the Advancement of Science, whose 
meetings before the war were among the best educational conventions 
of the year, after a suspension for several years, is now called together 
at Buffalo on the 15th of August next. The large number of persons 
interested in or devoted to the pursuit of natural science who in former 
years were brought together by this association did a great deal, by 
their united action, towards diffusing through the country a respect for 
science and a desire to contribute to its advancement. The generous 
contributions of late years to scientific institutions all over the country 
are due, without doubt, in part to these conventions. In some instances 
their connection is most clearly traced. 


—The National Academy of Sciences is to meet in Northampton on 
the 7th of August. This body, being strictly a close corporation of 
scientific men, has more authority than the American Association, and 
is in a position to do a great deal for the advancement of science; but 
it cannot take the place of the more comprehensive, not to say miscel- 
laneous, body just referred to. There are many who question whether 
an “ academy ” is, after all, as useful to the country as an “ association” 
for the helping forward of scientific undertakings; and whether the 
establishment of such class distinctions does not belong to aristocratic 
rather than to democratic countries. Time will determine. If the 


National Academy does nothing more than secure the adoption of the 
decimal system of weights and measures, its value will be above 


estimate, 





TINKERING HYMNS.” 

THE Protestant Episcopal Church has taken, or is about to take, a step 
which the world religious and the world literary pronounce “a crime 
against letters.” At the last general convention of the church, “ hymnody " 
was a subject of some consideration and much discussion, and eventually 
received the usual American panacea of being referred to a committee. 
This committee has produced a small volume of sixty-five “ Additional 
Hymns,” which, “ by direction of the House of Bishops, are published under 
the supervision of the joint committee,’ and are licensed for use. The 
hymns are strictly “additional,” for the Prayer-Book ends with hymn 212, 
and this volume begins with hymn number 213. 

The work which the general convention intended to assign to its com 
mittee, we undertake to say, was that of selecting. The committee, how- 
ever, seems to have misread its authority into something like the following : 

Resolved, That a joint committee of clerical and lay deputies be ap 
pointed to select and tinker hymns to be used in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

If the committee had acted under such a resolution we should say that 
its members had performed their work well, except, perhaps, that the work 
of tinkering too much exceeded the work of selecting. 

Is it really jmpossible for a church to add to its hymnal hymns as thoir 
authors wrote them? Can we not have a collection of lyrics which to the 
element of religion shall add the element of authenticity? Will it always 
be impossible for a few conscientious and intelligent gentlemen to sit down 
to this easy and pleasant task without immediately becoming affected with 
this horrible mania? Did not the late Dr. Bethune once stop in the reading 
of a hymn and exclaim to his startled choir: “ ‘This hymn is not as Cowper 
wrote it! Who has dared to alter a hymn of Cowper's Sing it thus, 
and not so.” Does not a recent number of the “ Contemporary Review ” 
ridicule and revile the English collections which are labelled * Improved 
Versions”? Has not one of the eminent members of the bar of England, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, published his “ Book of Praise” for the sake of 
restoring degraded hymns to their original purity? Does not the taste of 
the world religious and the conscience of the world secular cry out against 
all spurious emendations of an author's text? Year by year we travel back 
to past authors ; we republish them with their antique inaccuracies of spell 
ing; we reproduce them in the quaint garb of their old English type ; we 
condemn the editions that have tampered with the text and cling to the 
original thoughts moulded in the original form. Who but a madman 
would rush against such settled public sentiment ” 

The book before us is a small volume, but a great innovation 
the boldness of the committee in bringing forward hymns which, a quarter of 
a century ago, were exclusively the property of the Methodist or the Romanist. 
“Brown, of Ossawatomie,” stands ominously at the first page, to remind the 
majority of the late convention of their sickly loyalty. For every one in this 
nation knows that “ Blow ye the trumpet, blow,”’ was John Brown's favorite 
hymn, sung on his scaffold and at his burial ; and little thought the world 
six years ago, when the old abolitionist’s death gave to the rude lyric a 
rude repute, that an Episcopal convention would ever transplant it from the 
field of the camp meeting to the guarded pages of the revered and ever to be 
reverenced Book of Common Prayer. Yet it is there, and it is first. 

An index is not much of a literary work, and, ordinarily, a reader abuses 
a book for not having one, or abuses the index for not having all the con- 
tents. Here he may goa little further, and say that even an index can be 
made an instrument of error and injustice. The compilers have appended 
to this index the names of the authors. They were not obliged to 
supply such a list; but, if they undertook to do so, they were bound to fur- 
nish one trustworthy and consistent. Yet this humble part of their work 
seems to have been thrown together in mere caprice, and to follow no con- 
sistent or intelligible rule. The hymn “ Oh, sacred Head now wounded ” is 
from the German of Paul Gerhardt, which is from the “Salve caput cruen 
tatum ” of St. Bernard ; the index ignores the ¢rans/ator, and calls the hymn 
Gerhardt’s. The hymn “Creator Spirit ” is from the Latin “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus ;” the index ignores the original, and calls the hymn Dryden's. 
“For thee, oh! dear, dear country,” is by Dr. Neale, from the “ Hora Novissi 
ma ” of Bernard of Cluni; the index ignores both translator and author, and 
calls this recent production “ Ancient.” “Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” 
is credited to St. Bernard, though St. Bernard was the contemporary of the 
Monk of Cluni. “Jerusalem, my happy home,” is called ‘“ Unknown’’—a 
needless ignorance since Mr. Prime's beautiful little history of ““O! Mother 
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Dear Jerusalem.” “Jerusalem the Golden” is left blank, though the work judgment, and from its record judgment is to be awarded. The compilers 

from which the hymn was copied names both the author of the translation change “judgment” to “justice” and make nonsense of the verse. 

and the author of the original. One of ‘Dr. Neale’s unequalled and original The thirteenth stanza is not by Dr. Irons, but has been taken from the 

translations is called “ Ancient,” while three others are not named in any | version of Gen. Dix. Yet, even when interpolating a solitary stanza from 

way. Of what value is such a list of authors? | another author, the mania for tinkering could not be resisted. We quote it 
There is one hymn with regard to which these extraordinary freaks of | to illustrate the needlessness and bad taste of the alterations: 


the index require particular enquiry. ‘“ My faith looks up to Thee ” appears | GEN. DIX. 
to be neither credited to its author nor to any one else, nor yet to be marked “Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 

“ . ” rn ” . wd ia ‘ | Heard'st the dying thief’s petition, 
as “ anonymous or unknown. It is about twenty years since the hymn Bad’st me hope in my contrition.” 
was written. With the exception of Bishop Doane’s “ Softly now the light | Gime tenn P 

, = liebe. " a . z ° , | = HASH. 
of day, we should say that it is more generally known and more highly | “'Thou the harlot gav’st remission, 
prized than any other recent American hymn. Properly regarded, it is less | Heard’st the dying thief's petition ; 
| Hopeless else were my condition.” 


a hymn than a prayer—a prayer deep, earnest, simple, pleading with beauti- 
ful and touching pathos. The first stanza is a supplication for hearing, the The word which is substituted in the first line is not in the original, and 


second for grace, the third for guidance, and the fourth for the hour “ when | is not in the Bible ; it is needless, coarse, and repulsive ; it does not contain 
ends life’s transient dream.” In one thing only is it defective ; it intercedes | a new idea, but repeats the old idea ina low form. There are people who 
for the day of tribulation, but omits the wiser and the rarer petition of the | seem to suppose that such words can be used with impunity, so long as it is 
Litany, “In all times of our prosperity.” Yet this hymn, so beautiful, so | religious composition into which they are stuffed. It is time that this sup- 
brief, so peculiar, is abbreviated, and abbreviated by the omission of the con- | position be extinguished, and people taught that low and vulgar words necd- 
cluding stanza. To shorten a long hymn may be necessary ; to shorten a | /essly used remain coarse and vulgar wherever placed or by whomsoever 

| spoken. 

What, then, is the version of the great “ Dies Ire” which the joint 
committee has placed in the hymnal of the Episcopal Church, to stand for 
ever in her book of prayer, and to be said and sung daily and hourly by her 
children? It may be analyzed thus: Six stanzas are from the version of 
Dr. Irons, tinkered ; the thirteenth is by General Dix, also tinkered ; while 
the three false rhymes of the first are original with the joint committee. 

When a great name is attached to a hymn the ordinary supposition is 
the collection. that the hymn was written by the owner of the name. This supposition is 

But of the alterations chiefly to be censured we have not yet spoken. | almost groundless when applied to the “ Additional Hymns.” For when 
There is a small volume, published by Randolph, called “The Seven Great | the members of the joint committee have exercised the extraordinary self- 
Hymns of the Medieval Church,” which, whatever its merits or defects, | denial of not tinkering an author's lines, they still have been unable to 
adheres with scrupulous fidelity to the text of the authors, even to the ex-| resist the temptation of transposing, inverting, and rearranging them. The 
tent of noting a change in the punctuation. From this small store of | medieval hymns are not classical Latin, but many of their translations are 
medieval wealth the compilers have taken no less than six of their sixty-| classical English. One would think that the most ruthless committee 
five additional hymns; and (so great was their zeal) not one of these six | would, at least, spare Dryden and Dr. Neale. Let us see what our com 

mittee has done. 

“The Seven Great Hymns” contains the “ Veni Creator” (ascribed by 
some to Charlemagne, by others to Gregory the Great) and also the “ para- 
phrase” of Dryden. The compilers take several parts of the translation, 
make no mention of the venerable original, and call the hymn Dryden’s. 
It is true that the words are Dryden’s. It is even true that the lines are 
Dryden’s ; but these lines of Dryden’s are thrown together in this wise: the 
first four form the first stanza of the hymn ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth form the second stanza; then the seventh, eighth, fifth, and sirth 
turn a summersault over each other and turn up as the third stanza! And 
these literary gymnastics are called Dryden’s! 

The celebrated “ Alleluiatic Sequence” of Godescalcus is translated by 
Dr. Neale in one of the most melodious and finished translations ever made 
of any poem. “ And,” says its author, “every sentence, I had almost said 
every word, of the version was carefully fitted to the music, and the length 





short one of four stanzas may be excusable ; but to break such a prayer as 
this in pieces, and to leave the suppliant asking only for the comforts of 
earth, striking out his cry for final mercy, is, of a certainty, a strange im- 
provement. Yet of the hymn enough remains to be credited to its author, | 
When a compiler takes a work without paying for it, the least he can do is 
to acknowledge briefly that the author wrote it. With an unknown work 
and an unknown author, such an omission would be of little consequence, 
but not so when the blank authorship relates to one of the valuable pieces of 





hymns have they given as the author wrote it. 

First of the list stands the renowned “ Dies Ire.” It may startle some 
people to Jearn that the “ Great Hymn,” the famous sequence of the Romish 
burial service, has its eighteen stanzas spread out to their fullest extent in 
this brief addition to the Protestant Episcopal Prayer-Book. 

Yet we do not object to this; for, although the “ Dies Ire” will not be 
used by congregations as a hymn, still there will be great occasions in great 
churches when ambitious choirs will display their talents on it, and when the 
people below will need a copy of the hymn as a “libretto.” But when such 
a hymn as this is to be inserted in a book which will bring it to the homes 
of thousands, who will see no other translation, then the very best, if pos- 
sible the standard version alone, should be employed. The Catholics have 
shown good sense and good taste by selecting for the “ St. Vincent Manual ” 
the translation of the Protestant Roscommon. Our compilers had three 


versions from which to choose. They might have taken that of Gen. Dix, 
which would have been gratifying to the loyal members of the Church and a| of the lines corresponds to the length of each ¢roparion in the original.” 


graceful compliment to so distinguished a lay member, and would have se-| Yet this could not be spared. Dr. Neale writes: 
cured also to the Church the best metrical translation of the “ Dies Ire.” Or “To the glory of their King 


they might have taken the British version of Dr. Irons, which would have Shall the ransomed people sing.” 
had the advantage of conforming the words of the Prayer-Book to the The compilers hunt out the insignificant little word “to,” and substi- 
words and music of the “ Hymnal Noted.” Or they might have taken the | tute “ for.” Dr. Neale writes : 
old, established, and ever to be admired translation of Roscommon. What si ao Seah Oo —< fame artery ey Alleluia.” 
have the compilers given to the Church? Their version opens with three , ; “ali ” i : . 
The compilers re-write : 


false English rhymes : 
** They in the rest of Paradise who dwell, 
The blessed ones, with joy the chorus swell. Alleluia.” 


The poem contains the following beautiful passage : 
“Ye clouds that onward sweep! 





** Day of wrath! that day of mourning, 
See fulfilled the prophet’s warning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning.” 


Examining it further, we find that the body of the hymn is the version Ye winds on pinions light ! 
: * , ‘ . Ye thunders echoing loud and deep! 
of Dr. lrons, but altered, patched, and mutilated. Some of these changes Ye lightnings wildly bright ! 
In sweet consent unite your Alleluia.” . 


are bad and all are needless. The only alteration which is justifiable is the 
change of the Latin “Jesu” to its English form. Corrections are often | The compilers (we are not jesting) actually have transposed these al- 
worse than the faults they seek to remove, and the amount of the injury | ternate rhymes! Dr. Johnson said that Gray should have omitted the ex- 
can never be measured by the amount of the alteration. In the third stanza | pletives from the “Elegy.” If the joint committee had manufactured a 
the compilers have but a part of the last line, in the fifth they change but a/ hymn out of it, they doubtless would have combined this idea with their own, 
single word. Yet the latter is worse than the former. This alteration | and then we should have had: 





furnishes an instance of the madness of tinkering. The stanza in the orig- “ The curfew tolls the knell of day, _ 
inal refers to the last judgment, and the translation of Dr. Irons correctly The ploughman homeward plods his way, 
The herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 





expresses that idea, Upon the day of judgment is to be brought the book of And leave the world to you and me.” 
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This is ridiculous; but there is one hymn in the collection which, to 
many readers, will appear little less than sacrilegious. ‘The Celestial 
Country” of Dr. Neale, from the Latin of the Monk of Cluni, is among the 
spiritually lovely poems of the language, and has taken such a strong hold 
upon religious minds as few works in prose or poetry have ever done. When 
a reader stumbles upon a hymn taken from the refreshing poem which he 
loves, he brightens at the discovery and congratulates himself that his 
favorite is to become known in part to others. But when he reads a little 
further and finds that it is not a quotation; that neither language nor 
thought nor sentiment has been retained ; that the lines which have been 
read in sickness and in sorrow, which he may have heard repeated by the 
good, or which he may have repeated to the dying, have been fished out and 
jumbled together as children “cap verses,” then something rises up within 
him which will never forgive or accept the barbarism. Of such a character 
is the hymn beginning “ For thee, oh dear, dear country ;’ and bad as the 
other mutilations are, those of this hymn exceed belief. In “The Celestial 
Country ” are two passages which, in their proper place, are so spiritual, so 
exquisitely beautiful, that no reader ever passed them unnoticed. To illus- 
trate this we quote the two stanzas precisely as they are printed in the 
“Seven Great Hymns :” 


** Jesus the Gem of Beauty, 
True Gov and Man, they sing, 
The never-failing Garden, 
The ever-golden Ring; 
The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, 
The Guardian of his Court, 
The Day-star of salvation, 
The Porter and the Port!” 


* THOU HAST NO SHORE, FAIR OCEAN! 
‘THOU HAST NO TIME, BRIGHT DAY! 
DEAR FOUNTAIN OF REFRESHMENT 
TO PILGKIMS FAR AWAY ! 
UPON THE ROCK OF AGES 
THEY RAISE THY HOLY TOWER; 
THINE IS THE VICTOR'S LAUREL, 
AND THINE THE GOLDEN DOWER!” 
From these stanzas the compilers kave extracted the finest figure—have 
hitched it to a passage with which it has no connection in thought, or style, 
or contiguity, and have reduced it to mere rhyme and bad grammar, in the 


following stanza : 
“Oh one, oh only mansion, 
Oh paradise of joy, 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And smiles have no alloy; 
Thou hast no shores, fair ocean, 
Thou hast no time, bright day, 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away.” 
But even this is not all. The thirty-fourth stanza of “ The Celestial 
Country ” (we cite from the “Seven Great Hymns,” in which alone it is 
divided into numbered stanzas) contains these lines: 


** Jerusalem the glorious, 
The glory of the elect, 
O dear and future vision 
That eager hearts expect.” 


The forty-second stanza contains these : 
* O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall I ever see thy face? 
O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall I ever win thy grace %”’ 
Will it be believed that such remote and disconnected lines have been 
extracted and brought together thus ?— 


** Oh sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God's elect / 
Oh, sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect. 
Jesus in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest; 
Who art with God the Father 
And Spirit ever blest.” 
The last four lines, it is to be observed, are not a part of “The Celestial 
Country,” but are the work of some other author. Does any other hymnal in 
the English language possess another such a specimen of conglomerate as 
this unhappy stanza? 

The leading and intelligent minds of the Episcopal Church will not accept 
these mutilated and injured hymns. They will form a subject of controversy 
just so long as they remain in the Prayer-Book. The originals are too well 
known to suffer these spurious copies to be accepted or forgotten. And by 
the younger members of the Church the battle will be renewed if a defeat 
be suffered now. Within the last two years there has sprung up a wonder- 
ful interest in these old lyrics of the medieval church. As that study in- 
creases, this subject will be reconsidered. The student who comes back to 
his Prayer-Book to find that it is false to the authors who enrich its pages, 
will seek to purify it. The clergyman who knows the original hymn will 
never inflict on his congregation the spurious copy. Time will right the 
error, if the Church be not wise enough to right it now. 


I 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF THE NILE.* 


THE vagueness and worse than vague..ess of the geographers, who made 
Inner Africa pretty much what they pleased on their maps, have been sig- 
nally corrected within the past eight years by the discoveries of English ex- 
plorers, among whom Mr. Baker is last in point of time, but only in point 
of time. Between 15° 8S. and 3° N. of the equator are now known to be 
situated four great lakes, of which two are divided by the 30th meridian of 
east longitude, and two lie between this and the 40th. These are, beginning 
at the south, the Lake Nyassa, discovered by Livingstone in October, 1863 ; 
Lake Tanganyika, by Burton and Speke in April, 1858; the Victoria 
N’yanza, by Speke and Grant, in 1858 and 1862-63; and the Albert N'yanza 
of Mr. Baker, in March, 1864. The latter pair belong to the basin of the 
Nile, the former draining the extreme southern watershed of that basin, 
which is contained, according to Mr. Baker, between the 22d and 39th 
degrees of east longitude, and the 3d degree of south and 18th of north lati- 
tude, the Nile delta being in latitude 32° N. 

Mr. Baker's ambition was to reach the source of the Nile, and with this 
purpose, or determination, rather, he sailed from Cairo on the Loth of April, 
1861. He was a man of means, of considerable experience of savages and a 
sportsman’s life in India and Abyssinia, of great pluck, endurance, and deci 
sion of character, and sufficient scientific training to make his researches 
intelligible and valuable. He was accompanied to the end by his young 
wife, dressed like himself in loose trousers and gaiters, with blouse and belt 
—a man to all appearance, except when she shone like a Lorelei upon the 
savages as she combed her golden hair before them. She was a worthy 
companion of a Nile explorer, and in more than one instance she saved the 
expedition from ruin by her tact and intrepidity. The year between the 
date just mentioned and June, 1862, was spent in tracing up from Berber, 
lat. 17° 58'N., the Abyssinian affluents of the Nile, and working round from 
its junction with the Atbara to its junction with the Blue Nile at Khartoum, 
lat 15° 30’ N. These two rivers are dry from March to June, and consist 
then of pools or ponds, into which are crowded all their living denizens till 
the rains liberate them. In May the rains begin, and in mid June first affect 
the courses, which swell into torrents under terrific storms and cause the 
annual inundation of Lower Egypt. 

Khartoum was a miserably filthy and unhealthy place, of some 30,000 
inhabitants, the headquarters of the nefarious White Nile trade in slaves, 
but for which Mr. Baker’s progress would have encountered few perils, ob- 
stacles, or unusual delays. Here were gathered the traders—Syrians, Copts, 
Turks, Circassians, and a few Europeans ; and here was an American consul, 
not gratefully remembered by Baker for his courtesy, being the son of a 
trader who, at Gondokoro, covered his nefarious traffic with the American 
flag. Physically and morally foul, horribly oppressed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, so that nothing throve but infamy, Khartoum was a place to be 
abandoned as quickly as possible. Baker left it December 18, 1862, in three 
vessels, bearing forty sailors, forty-five armed men, eleven servants, twenty- 
one donkeys, and four camels, besides a generous equipment in other neces. 
saries. The White Nile is two miles broad at this point, and the ground 
between it and the Blue Nile is a vast flat as far as the eye can reach. 
The voyage was dismally monotonous. Here and there the banks were 
lined with villages, or fringed with mimosa groves, but oftenest the 
shallow channel, narrowed in parts to 130 yards, wound interminabiy 
through a treeless plain, or amid tall reeds and grass that shut out 
the horizon; and marshes, mosquitos, malaria, and misery are the best 
summary of the disgusting country that bordered the river. Yet the 
absence of morning or evening fogs was noticeable, and the stillness of the 
night was disturbed only by the distant barking of dogs or the snorting 
bellow of the hippopotamus, which made the vessels vibrate. 

Gondokoro, a place which has been reached by steamers from the Medi- 
terranean, marked the termination of the marshes and of Baker’s voyaging. 
|He had been forty-five days in getting there. He found it, in respect of 
| cleanliness, far superior to Khartoum, but “a perfect hell” of slave-pens 
}and slave-dealing. His coming, as before, created consternation among the 
| traders, who looked upon him as a spy, and they did all in their power to in- 
terrupt his advance. On the 15th of February, 1863, to his great joy, he was 
joined by Speke and Grant from the south, who had just completed their 
exploration of the Victoria N’yanza, and were able to give him the most ac- 
curate details of their own observations, and to put him on the right track 
to corroborate or enlarge them. This meeting was pleasantly and creditably 
characterized by the absence of all professional jealousy. 

On the 26th the new-comers sailed for England, and a month later Baker 
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began his overland route. h the officials at 
Khartoum, and a mutiny among his own men at Gondokoro, and had over- 
come them both. Discipline and a uniform dress worked wonders with his 
retinue, which was diminished by some fifteen malcontents. He was des- 
tined to sce it utterly dispersed by mutinies and desertions ; to incur first the 
enmity and afterwards the friendship of a band of Turkish “ traders ;” to 
lose his donkeys under the attacks of a scavenger bird, and his camels from 
poisoned herbage, and his horses from fatigue; to be stranded with fever in 
a country not fuller of moisture than of vermin; to totter beside his sun- 
stricken and apparently lifeless wife; to be deceived by his guides, and 
abandoned by his porters, and tantalized, when on the eve of his discovery, 
by the cruel delays of a barbarous monarch. 

Ile set out on the heels of a hostile party, who had challenged him to 

ollow them. In ten days he had passed through Ellyria, marched a hundred 
miles to the east, quelled a mutiny, formed an alliance with his enemies, and 
reached the town Tarrangollé in the country of the Latooka. The scenery 
he had now entered upon was, for nearly the rest of his journey, of the most 
delightful character—park-iike, well timbered, with beautiful valleys walled 
in with high mountains of grey granite ; or flat, interspersed with trees, and 
abounding in fruit; or a mixture of pasture and forest, with elephants, 
giraffes, buffaloes, rhinoceros, antelopes ; or through mountain passes, under 
granite peaks 5,000 feet high, the invigorating air scented with the perfume 
of wild flowers, and the path festooned with grape-vines ; or an elevated 
plateau with rank vegetation ; or an undulating prairie without limit, the 
bright yellow grass dotted with dolape palms ; or along a river full of rapids 
and islands, showing villages amid plantain groves; or, finally, through 
blossoming mimosa forests, or across deep morasses bridged with floating 
weeds. Early in May he made a three weeks’ trip south to Obbo, and on his 
return obtained a clue to the grand object of his search. A month later, 
after having been greatly imperilled by the bad conduct of his allies, whose 
brutality in camp and raids in the neighborhood constantly menaced the 
neutrality of Baker's party, he left Latooka again in their company for Obbo, 
where with much suffering he endured the rainy season, and emerged on the 
5th of January, 1863, mounted on oxen, in default of other beasts. On the 
18th he passed on from the agreeable town of Shooa, where he left the last 
of his rice and coffee and his sponging-bath, which had served at one time 
as a watering-trough or reservoir, at another as a wine-press. On the 22d 
he saw the mist of the Victoria Nile, and the river itself before the close of 
the day ; came shortly to the falls of Karuma—of no great consequence— 
and with the utmost difficulty effected a crossing and proceeded to Mrooli, 
the chief town of Unyoro and residence of the King Kamrasi. He was now 
crossing the track of Speke and Grant, who had followed down the Victoria 
Nile to this point, and had been pretty effectually fleeced by the greedy king. 

At Obbo, Baker had met the first natives who made any pretence of 
clothing themselves. In Unyoro he found them fully clad, and possessed of 
civilized notions of decency—a fact sufficiently remarkable in view of his 
steady approach to the equator. Along the White Nile he had met a miazer- 
able race of beings, stark naked, improvident starvelings, begging for corn, 
and eating the ground bones of dead animals, and living with their cattle in 
smoke as a protection against mosquitoes. At Gondokoro the natives lacked 
the African type of thick lips and flat noses, preserving only the woolly hair ; 
but this only in a small tuft on the crown among the men, while the women 
shaved clean. The Bari and Wakkala had bullet-shaped heads and low 
foreheads, and were of brutal appearance. The Latookas were the finest 
savages ever seen by Baker. ‘They displayed, most elaborately, the head- 
dressing which chiefly distinguishes the tribes of the White Nile, between 
whom and themselves there appears to be a decided specific difference. They 
were excellent blacksmiths, but, except in tobacco-pipes and water-jars, did 
nothing in pottery. The Chopi, on the contrary, showed great ingenuity in 
copying after nature, taking the gourd for their model. They were well 
dressed, toga fashion, in bark-cloth made from a sort of fig-tree, which each 
family planted in its own garden, and in goatskin, also, their tailoring was 
excellent. 

Ten wretched months were spent in Unyoro in vain endeavors to get for- 
ward, the true king, Kamrasi, never showing himself, but passing off his 
brother M'gambi, who did his bullying and begging for him. About the Ist 
of March, 1864, Mr. Baker was permitted to journey to the lake, of which he 
had now very definite information. His eyes and his ambition were gratified, 
on the 14th, with the sight which had hitherto been denied to a white man, 
at least in the record of mankind. 


“ The glory of our prize,” he writes, “ burst suddenly upon me! There, 
like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath the grand expanse of water, a 
boundless sea horizon on the south and southwest, glittering in the noon- 
day sun; and on the west, at fifty or sixty miles’ distance, blue mountains 
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rose from the bosom of the lake toa height of about 7,000 feet above its 


level. 
“It is impossible to describe the triumph of that moment—here was the 


reward for all our labor, for the years of tenacity with which we had toiled 
through Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile !” 

The Albert N’yanza is the grand reservoir of the Nile, in which are con. 
centrated the entire waters from the south, in addition to tributaries from the 
Blue Mountains, to the north of the equator. The Victoria receives the 
eastern affluents, and in turn discharges into the Albert, from a difference 
of level of at least 1,200 feet, through the Somerset river or Victoria Nile. 
From the Albert to Cairo the Nile is entire, and from this magnificent foun- 
tain it maintains its constant fulness of volume, although for eleven hundred 
miles after receiving the Atbara it flows without a tributary. 

We cannot describe here the long and painful journey homeward, begin- 
ning with the week’s voyage down the lake to Magungo, with all its annoy- 
ances and dangers—a south-west wind rising every afternoon and rendering 
navigation impracticable, in canoes, of course. The lake narrows to fifteen 
or twenty miles at the northern extremity, and finally disappears in a wil- 
derness of reeds. From Magungo, Baker traced up the Victoria Nile, to 
make sure that it was the same rapid stream which he crossed at Karuma, 
and was only arrested by the Murchison Falls, which, if not to be compared 
to the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, will, perhaps, some day be celebrated 
for their beauty. During May and June he was desperately sick and im. 
prisoned on Patooan Island, and from July to September was forced to tarry 
at Kisoona, near Kamrasi, no longer a counterfeited but too visible king, 
who coveted Baker’s watch and double-barrelled rifle, and (barbaric impu 
dence) his wife! On the 20th of September Ibrahim, the commander of the 
Turks, arrived, bringing a mail from England—not less than two years on 
its way. On the 15th of November they departed together for Shova, the 
Turks laden with ivory, for which they were indebted to Baker’s manage. 
ment and good faith. There they re mained till February, 1865, when they 
pushed through to Gondokoro via the country of the Bari, who offered 
some ineffectual resistance. The plague had invaded the town from Khar 
toum, where an’attempt on the part of the Egyptian Government to break 
up the slave-trade had brought on great mortality among its victims, and 
the frightful habits of the people had done the rest. Half of them per. 
ished, and every boat that left the place carried the plague with it. Baker 
carried it back from Gondokoro and had the misfortune to lose his most 
endeared follower, the boy Saat, who, in a climate which destroyed thirteen 
missionaries in six months, might have been claimed as a result of what 
Christianity may do for a heathen. But he was by nature “a grain of gold 
amidst the mire,” as Baker calls him. 

At Khartoum—not reached without the danger of a dam in the White 
Nile—our traveller learned of the death of Speke. Proceeding thence on 
the 30th of June for Berber, he crossed over to the Red Sea, and sailed up 
to Suez, his last peril being a personal encounter with sundry inhospitable 
Arabs under a shade tree, in which his umbrella and address were more than 
a match for their lances and swords. Mrs. Baker remained by him here, as 
in all other straits, and fortunately, unlike Mrs. Livingstone, returned with 
her husband to England and to friends. 

This fascinating and in some respects model narrative ends as it began— 
as Livingstone, more missionary than explorer, ends and begins—with anath 
emas on the slave-trade, and earnest appeals to the British Government 
and all the civilized powers to put an end toit. Until this is done there can 
be no explorations, no missions, no commerce. Conscious of their crime 
against human nature, the traders seek to conceal their infernal operations 
under the respectable cloak of traffic in ivory. In effect they speculate in 
human destruction. They borrow money on the promise of ivory at half 
the market rates, collect each his band of cut-throats, with which he pene- 
trates Soudan and forms an alliance with some negro chief. An enemy's 
town is surprised and burnt, the men all slaughtered, the women, children, 
and cattle captured. The cattle are sold to the chief for ivory, and this 
transaction is commonly succeeded by a quarrel, in which the ally and all 
his people are treated as were his enemies. The slaves are then sold to the 
men for wages, but always under a fictitious entry, as for clothing, etc. The 
slaves once landed at Khartoum are shipped to Arabia and Persia. The 
miseries thus entailed upon wide sections ; the hostilities excited between 
otherwise naturally peaceful tribes ; the barbarous desolation brought upon 
the rich and fertile country—are easily imagined. The mercenary Turks 
protect and stimulate the system, which a small garrison and a few gun- 
boats might root up ina year. Unfortunately, everybody knows the delicate 
relation of Egypt to European politics, and until we have a change of rulers 
or of government in France it is at least doubtful if any steps will be taken 
to suppress the slave-trade not only here but on the east and west coast of 
Africa, where Livingstone found it carried on by the Portuguese. Mr. Baker 
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has removed the last excuse, ignorance, which remained to the non-interfering 
powers of Europe ; and it is as honorable a service as the discovery for which 
he will be famous. 





_ 
——-s 


THE NORTH AMERIOAN REVIEW FOR JULY. 


THE “North American” for the current quarter, though it contains 
nothing especially striking, will be found a solid and valuable number. 
Muddled editors of newspapers and their muddled readers will be much in- | 
debted to the article entitled “The Mexican Question” for a good deal of 
light on a subject that sorely needed it. Most people have given up read- 
ing dispatches from the Rio Grande. We are all believers in the Monroe 
Do-trine, so far at any rate as concerns Maximilian, but indeed the very 
name of Mexican affairs has become enough to make people impatient. The 
Schleswig-Holstein question is not for unaided human powers, but there 
has seemed little to choose between that puzzle and the Mexican—the ap- 
pearance, and disappearance, and reappearance of a host of politico-military 
scoundrels ; constitutions of aday ; revolution chronic ; the thirty-seven (more 
or less) different forms of government between 1821 and Comonfort’s time, 
each, on an average, lasting about twenty-seven days and sixteen hours less 
than a twelvemonth ; since Comonfort’s time the new revolutions, the inter- 
ventions, the four hundred and odd battles, Saligny, Jecker’s bonds, Al- 
monte, Seward, Treaty of Soledad, Juarez, Sir Charles Wake, Miramon, 
Papal Nuncio, Drouyn de Lhuys, conventions, and what not—altogether it is 
not wonderful that the public mind is in a state of some confusion. Mr. 
Robinson is a warm partisan of the Liberal cause, but certainly little seems 
possible to be said for the clericals, or Napoleon’s imperial agent, or the in- 
solent French robbery. 

Mr. Parton gives us a picture of John Randolph of Roanoke, which, 
whether exactly correct or not, is as vivid as his historical pictures are apt to 
be. He undertakes, also, to answer the question—how it happened that the 
extreme State-rights theory kept its life in the South long after it was dead 
in every Northern State. The Virginian orator, he says, could not have 
answered this question ; but in his own person he was an answer to it, and 
this study of his character is intended to lead the reader into the heart of 
the mystery. In Mr. Parton’s hands Randolph appears as an abolitionist by 
conviction, a man of genius, of desultory education, of unsound judgment— 
above all things a natural born Tory and hater of democratic ideas, and in- 
sanely proud of the commonwealth of Virginia. It is in these traits that we 
are to find the secret of his rabid Calhounism. Such, at any rate, we take to 
be Mr. Parton’s view. We may be mistaken. Mr. Parton’s strength seems 
not to lie in closely-connected reasoning with premise and conclusion visibly 
knit together. Randolph he has apparently succeeded in depicting. But in 
dealing with the problem which the article undertakes to solve, his success is 
much less, and for the reason, as it seems to us, that sufficient prominence is not 
given to the influence of slavery. State pride, it is true, made some men 
devotees of State rights ; ignorant narrowness of view made many men incapa- 
ble of entertaining the large idea of the nation existing behind all forms of 
State and Federal government; inborn Toryism made many men hate a 
general government sure, sooner or later, to be controlled by the innumerable 
mudsills of free communities ; but that which made State rights a power in 
American politics, that which breathed the venomous breath of life into the 
“ pernicious abstraction,” was the peculiar institution of the South. Slavery 
was sustained by enactments municipal in character; the power which 
framed the sustaining enactments must be made supreme, as against a dan- 
gerous, distrusted Federal power. Randolph held the State-rights dogmas 
for another reason than that slavery leaned upon them ; Jefferson held them 
for another reason than that, and another than Randolph's; but with the 
mass of slaveholders it was not so, nor was it so with the mass of people to 
whom slaveholders were able to dictate their politics. Had slavery died in 
1831, Russell, of the Times, would not in 1861 have heard any wounded 
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Confederate saying that it was State rights he died for ; he would not have | 
seen any Confederates, wounded or unwounded. As for that Southern will- 

ingness asserted by Russell, whom Parton confirms, to hand the South over 
to some scion of European royal stock, it is a thing not to be seriously | 
spoken of. A man might talk such stuff in a bar-room, or over his claret | 
with Russell, but the scion of royalty would have been an original fool— | 
more than that, an hereditary fool with the accumulated stupidity of genera- 

tions—who should have undertaken to come over here and be a monarch of 

Mississippians or Carolinians. The South was not wise in '61, but there are 

limits to folly. It is well enough to remark, by the way, that the invention 

of the phrase “ masterly inactivity” is probably to be attributed to Sir James 

Mackintosh and not to Randolph. 


Mr. Chauncey Wright, taking F. D. Maurice’s last book as a text, fur- | 
He is severe upon Mr. | Public School in the United States.” 


nishes an article entitled “The Right of Suffrage.” 
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Maurice, who, “as a preacher, is, of course, predisposed to divide the world 
into good and bad, and classify mankind on ethical principles,” —which is not 
philosophical. It is a predisposition which accounts for his breaking out 
into that rather astonishing cry of his: “So help me God, I do not mean to 
follow the will of a majority ; I hope never to follow it, always to set it at 
naught.” The reviewer assents, however, to Mr. Maurice's principal thesis 
—namely, that the right of representation belongs not to man as a human 
being, but to men as they exist in political classes. Soon taking leave of 
his author, however, he proceeds to discuss the nature of the right of 
suffrage, and to point out and give the reason for the wide difference be 
tween the American political practice and the “ glittering generalities ” of 
the American Declaration of Independence. The standing point of the 
writer is that of a utilitarian philosopher, and the essay, in this time of dis 
cussion of principles, is deserving of attention. 

Mr. G. J. Adler, drawing upon the resources which recent French and 
German labors have placed within reach, gives us an interesting synopsis 
of the Hindoo epic, of which not many Americans have any but a vague 
knowledge. It is the immense “ Mahabharata,” that most enormous of all 
literary works, unless we except the still more appalling Tartar national 
poem. That performance, we have somewhere heard, is seventeen miles long, 
and not the most patriotic of Kalmuks has ever committed more of it to mem 
ory than one and a half miles English. Of the purely poetic merits of the 
“ Mahabharata,” which some occidental critics have pronounced transcendent, 
especially as the catastrophe is reached, Mr. Adler has something to say, 
though much less than we should be glad to hear. But the essay will be 
welcomed for the information which it makes accessible. 

The information contained in “ English Poetry of the Period” was all 
easily accessible before, and there is nothing whatever to be learned from 
that article. 

In striking contrast with the amazing, often monstrous, luxuriance of 
imagination displayed in the Hindoo mythology is the hide-bound sterility of 
invention which is found in the superstitions of the North American savages 
Vanishing one by one on the least examination, their claims to any respect 
are pretty much gone. Mr. Parkman's instructive paper on “ Indian Super- 
stitions ” forces the reader to Mr. Parkman's conclusion, that “the primitive 
Indian yielding his untutored homage to one all-pervading, omnipotent 
spirit is a dream of poets, rhetoricians, and sentimentalists.” 

In an article on “ Sumptuary Laws” the teaching of Mill's essay “On 
Liberty ” is broken up small for legislative Lycurguses, Solons by courtesy, 
from the rural districts. 

“The Mechanics of Modern Warfare” compares the American iron 
clad navy with the French and the English. The palm is, of course, 
awarded to the United States, and, as we believe, correctly. It is cum 
grano, however, that one takes for the truth and the whole truth this 
statement made by the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Welles is reporting 
upon the healthiness of seamen aboard iron-clads. ‘“ No wooden vessels,” he 
says, “in any squadron throughout the world, can show an equal immunity 
from disease.” Nobody asked Mr. Welles to prove quite so much as all 
that; he overdoes it. The facts on which he bases his assertion are that 
the Saugus, during four months, had but four cases of sickness on board, 
and the Montauk, during five and a half months, but one. Mr. Newton 
must know that it has been over and over again charged against Mr. Welles 
that, in order to make out a good health report for the monitors, he had 
their crews frequently changed, so that his report to Congress is honest 
enough as a statement of the health of certain seamen in the service of the 
United States, and is not honest enough as a report of the healthfulness of 
iron-ciad vessels of the monitor pattern. The charge may be false, it ought 
to be, and it may be true—we fear it is—but, having been made, and relating 
to so important a matter, it should have got more notice in an article of this 
kind. The seaworthiness of the monitors is also dismissed after far too brief 
a consideration. A thorough discussion would have been well. It is true 
that the Monadnock has got into the South Pacific, and the Miantonomah, 
at the time of writing, was at Halifax on her way across the Atlantic. But 
even making two such trips as these does not perfectly prove the fitness of 
monitors to perform the duties of cruisers during an offensive war, and on 
that head we should have been glad to hear something further. Ramming 
and the use of torpedoes are but mentioned, and we hope may form the sub- 
ject of a future paper. 

The other long article is a lucidly written essay on “ Moral Criteria and 
the Moral Sentiments,” by G. W. Shaw. The critical notices of new books 
are much fewer than usual, but are quite as well as ever worth attention, 
and, in particular, we commend to the perusal of all interested in educa- 
tional matters the long review of a very suggestive pamphlet, “The Daily 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tx: 
be addressed to the Editor. 
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THE ADMISSION OF TENNESSEE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING our ardent wish that Congress might have en- 
forced reconstruction upon the basis of equal suffrage, yet since this 
policy has not been adopted, we are glad that such prompt and hearty 
action has been taken in respect to Tennessee. The terms of restoration 
are not as perfect as we hoped they might be, but such terms having 
been offered, it would not be honorable to refuse admittance to any 
State which has complied with them in good faith. Congress is not 
bound to keep these terms open for ever; it may rightfully impose new 
conditions next session upon the States yet disorganized ; but it has no 
moral right to exclude a State which has fulfilled the conditions upon 
which, by clear implication, the majority of both Houses have offered to 
restore to the revolted States the privileges which they forfeited, while 
that offer remains unrevoked. 

That restoration has been, in effect, offered to any State which would 
ratify the recent constitutional amendment, is a fact that cannot be 
doubted. No such proposition has been formally passed by Congress, 
it is true; but the amendment itself, when reported by the committee 
of fifteen, was accompanied by a bill promising restoration to every 
State adopting the amendment as soon as it should have been ratified 
by the requisite number of States; and this bill has been rejected 
simply because its terms were thought too stringent. The committee 
presented the amendment as the basis of reconstruction, and Congress, 
unquestionably, adopted it in the same sense. No other terms have 
been proposed by a majority of either House; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Congress would have decided to adjourn (as it has substan- 
tially done) without proposing any terms at all. The report of the 
committee, the votes of Congress on incidental questions, the speeches 
of members, the universal understanding of the people, all combine to 
hold the Government to this obligation. 
it must be kept. 

There are, moreover, peculiar reasons for dealing more liberally 


with Tennessee than with most of the other States, and for trusting | 
She! bered that that struggle was brought to a close long before the full 


has a large number of thoroughly loyal men among her permanent strength of either of the combatants had been tried, or before either 


| 


her, more than the others, to deal fairly with the colored people. 


white population ; men who have proved their fidelity upon the battle- 
field ; who have been tested by the severest trials; who have suffered 
privation and persecution for the sake of the Union; and who can be | 
trusted to be faithful to the end. These men have control of the State, | 


though only a minority of the white population, and will call in the | 
| it will be due to the overthrow of one of the combatants—an overthrow 


aid of the colored people rather than surrender the State to rebels. 
They are more likely to do this under the influence of persuasion than 
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of the Constitutional Amendment made by a State hetineee tetees 
Congress has admitted the existence of the State. It may suffice to say 
upon this point, t..at substantially the same thing has been done many 
times before. Whenever a new State has been admitted into the Union, 
senators and representatives who were elected before its admission 
have been received on its behalf into Congress. California organized 
herself in December, 1849, and her Legislature passed many laws at its 
first session, which adjourned months before the act of Congress 
It has never been 
hinted that the acts of the Legislature prior to that date were not 
valid. Every new State has been admitted under a constitution framed 
by a convention, while the State itself had no existence, and has been 
governed by officers chosen in like manner, Nobody ever doubted 
that the act of Congress admitting the State made all these things 
valid by relation, to use a legal phrase. It is well settled that Con- 
gress has power to pass a retroactive law, except in criminal cases. If, 
then, it could, in September, 1850, give validity to the laws of inchoate 
California, passed in December, 1849, why can it not give validity on 
the 21st of July to a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee on the 19th? It has been said that its action in the former case 
only prejudiced individuals, while in the latter case it prejudices the 
rights of States. But we know of no clause in the Constitution or 
principle of law which makes the rights of the States more sacred than 
the rights of individuals in dealing with a question like this. It has 
been fully determined that, as between man and man, Congress has 
absolute power to determine the validity of a State government, and 
we cannot possibly discern any principle upon which its decision 
should not be equally binding upon the States. And if, as is univer- 
sally conceded, it may recognize the existence of a State with retroac- 
tive effect upon the rights of John Doe and Richard Roe, we cannot 
see how it is to be prevented from doing the same thing with the same 
effect upon the rights of New York and Ohio. 


-— 
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SHORT WARS. 











WuetHer the war in Europe be at this moment terminated or not, 


And the pledge being made, | no one now doubts that it cannot last many months, perhaps not even 
'many weeks longer; and even if it be protracted until September, it 
i will, if it end then, be an almost unprecedentedly short war. 


Not 
shorter, perhaps, than the war of 1859 in Italy, but it must be remem- 


had found good military reasons to despair of the issue, by means of a 
| hasty negotiation between the two emperors, to which, if report speaks 
truly, they were driven by a nervous shrinking from the horrors of the 
battle-field, 

If peace be made even now between Austria and Prussia, however, 


so complete as to make further resistance useless except as a means of 


of compulsion ; and, at any rate, it is an ungracious and unwelcome | securing somewhat better terms, or as a salve for the wounded pride of 


task to make hard terms with such true and faithful friends. 
all, they abuse our confidence, we shall have all the more reason for 
exacting more stringent conditions from South Carolina and Missis- 


sippi. 


If, after | 
seen the fall of one of the oldest of European monarchies, which has 


a great and unfortunate house; so that it may be said that we have 


| come out of the bloodiest wars of nearly a thousand years without any 
‘very serious damage either in power or dignity, decided in a single 


Assuming that the action of Tennessee ought to be accepted as | campaign of four weeks, and that without any master strokes of genius 


satisfactory, we think that the House of Representatives did well in | 
making that acceptance prompt; except so far as this was effected | 
by cutting off legitimate debate. The course of the two Houses, taken | 


together, is just what the occasion demanded. The Lower House, by an | 
‘of wealth amongst modern nations have diminished the waste and 


act of eager and generous confidence, showed its anxiety to welcome 


the re-organized State on the first intimation of its compliance with | destructiveness of wars by diminishing their duration. 
The Senate, by delaying its action until the news | one of the discoveries and appliances which seem likely to render wars 
, bloodier, are found, in practice, to render them less bloody and less 


the necessary terms. 
was fully confirmed, and there had been time to examine into the for- 


mality and legality of the ratification by Tennessee, protected the | 
Thus | 
all the benefits of generosity and caution haye been secured. The) 
amendments of the Senate, moreover, assert in clear terms the vital | 


country from the danger of a mistake, either in fact or in law. 


principle at stake in the contest. 


A vast amount of newspaper wisdom has been expended in showing | | smaller states. 


/on the part of the victor, like Jena or Austerlitz, but by simple hard 
| fighting and vigorous marching. 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration than this war 
affords of the extent to which the progress of science and the increase 


In fact, every 


injurious to property and to public morals. A century ago, a struggle 
in Germany, such as that which we are now witnessing, would, prob- 
ably, have lasted ten years, and have devastated the whole country. 
Prussia could never have got forces together in such numbers at the 
outset, or have moved with such rapidity, as to have paralyzed the 
The latter would, probably, have either got off their 


the stultification of Congress in recognizing the validity of a ratification | troops to join Austria, or have been able to march them about the 
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country, levying contributions, and doing more or less fighting on their | 
own account, long before Prussia could have squelched them, On the 
other hand, neither Austria nor Prussia could have brought together 
within a few weeks of the opening of the war, on one battle-field in 
Bohemia, the whole power of their respective monarchies. If they 
could have met with one quarter of their forces, it would, with the 
means of transport, and the kind of roads, and the commissariat then 
existing, have been considered a great feat; and one battle would have | 
decided nothing. The vanquished would have been badly hurt, but | 
would have drawn off and got ready for another trial without abating 
a jot of heart or hope. Any one who reads the history of the Seven 
Years’ War, and the feats which Frederick was able to perform, will 
see that, in these days of railroads and high cultivation, well-filled 
treasuries, rich tax-payers, electric telegraphs, and macadamized roads, 
he would in two years have either destroyed his enemies, or been de- 
stroyed by them. In the Thirty Years’ War, even on such fields as 
Leipzic and Liitzen, neither party was ever able to bring over 40,000 
men into line of battle. In our own Revolutionary war, 15,000 men 
would have been an enormous force. We doubt if Washington was 
ever able to muster in action nearly that number, That which made 
Napoleon’s wars so terrific, and so short and decisive, and made 
him a “shape of dread” to the nations, was that he first, in modern 
times, devised means of raising and equipping and marching armies 
which really represented the strength of the people whom he 
ruled, 

In the Middle Ages, governments, by drawing heavily on their feudal 
inferiors, sometimes got tolerably large armies together, but they rarely 
kept the field more than one season, inasmuch as they were essentially 
a militia, and had affairs at home to attend to. The breaking up was 
hastened, too, by the fact that they lived off the country, and the agri- 
culture of that period was not of a nature to make “ living off the coun- 
try * very luxurious or even abundant The Turks, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, appeared in Central Europe with the largest armies 
ever witnessed in those regions in modern times, but they never, we be- 
lieve, kept the field over two campaigns, and they were able to keep it 
in such large numbers so long owing mainly to their immense force of 
light cavalry, which enabled them to lay the country for fifty miles on 
each side of their line of march under contributions, and spread terror 
for double that distance. The Spaniards were the first to organize a com- 
missariat, and provide a military chest, andjpay their way in the field, and 
thus secure discipline amongst their troops, and it was undoubtedly 
his which gave the Spanish infantry the prestige which it preserved un- 
broken down to the bloody and disastrous day of Rocroi. But the French 
troops before and in the earlier part of Louis XIV.’s reign, and until 
Louvois had reformed the army, were disorderly, ill-fed bands of 
marauders, whose exploits every summer, great as they were considered 
at that time, were no measure of the military capacity of the French 
nation. The men were the dregs of the population, and their officers 
lived by cheating them. In the field the army spent twice as much time 
in robbing as in military operations. The consequence of these defects 
of organization was that wars dragged on year after year with pro- 
digious loss of life, destroying industry, laying the country waste, 
familiarizing the people, often through a whole generation, with rapine 
and bloodshed, and breaking almost every bond that holds society 
together. There is little doubt that the traces of the Thirty Years’ War 
can still be detected in the condition of the German peasantry, and 
there is, perhaps, not a single state in Europe, except England, whose 
social and political progress has not been profoundly affected by the 
length and indecisiveness of the wars in which it has borne a part, and | 
of which its soil has been the theatre. 

In our day the advance of science, the growth of wealth, and the 
increasing efficiency of the machinery of government have, happily for 
mankind, made it possible to bring the whole strength of a people into | 
the field at once. Armies are raised by an exact and vigorous conscrip- | 
tion, which secures at once the force of the country. Their health and 
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efficiency are secured by good food, good clothes, and good hospitals, 
all of which are due to the greater effectiveness and regularity ot | 
modern taxation. Railroads and macadamized roads enable them, on | 


the outbreak of hostilities, to be hurled over distances, in one week, | “the President's policy.” 


a 


ral 


traverse, and they are thus brought face to face with the enemy in the 
best condition, while the telegraph enables immense combinations to 
be effected, which, when communication was altogether dependent on 
mounted couriers, would have been utterly impossible. The im- 
provements in modern firearms, also, enables the amount of destruc - 
tion necessary to win a battle to be accomplished in half the time, 
as we see in the case of the Prussian needle-gun, so that there is 
little difficulty now in deciding a quarrel by one great battle and 
a few * combats,” if the territory of the belligerents is not too far 
apart, as in the case of the allies and Russians in 1854, when the 
conditions of warfare were very much what they were one hundred 
years ago. 

Our own war may seem to furnish an exception to this rule, but it 
is only in appearance. That war was not from the outset carried on 
on military principles. During the first year at least the raising of 
armies and their movements in the field were 
rather than by military considerations, and the 
North was not then called out. Moreover, until a very late period in 
the struggle no attempt was made to induce the South to concentrate 
its forces for a decisive trial of skill and strength. The * anaconda” 
policy, and the marching up and down, in remote corners, of such 
heroes as General Banks, produced much the same effect, in spite of 
the unparalleled efficiency of our commissariat and ordnance and 
quartermaster’s departments, as were produced in bye-gone days in 
Europe by bad roads, and scanty supplies, and ditticult recruiting. 
The struggle was thus prolonged, engagements multiplied, and the 
circle of suffering and devastation dreadfully widened, Had it been 
possible to put the whole military strength of the North and South 
face to face in Virginia, in the very first year, and have them pound 
away at each other week after week, as they did under Grant and 
Lee in the Wilderness, the slaughter would have been frightful, and all 
the old ladies would have cried shame, but there is no question that 
humanity and civilization would have gained immensely by the 
rapidity with which a final decision would thus have been reached. 
Dreadful as are the scenes that are witnessed on a great battle-field, 
and awful as are the rows of figures which it furnishes to the newspa 
pers, the real misery of war must be sought elsewhere. It is the sick 
who perish by inches in the hospitals month after month, the farmer 
who broods in despair spring after spring over his wasted fields, the 
women and children who lay their heads in terror night after night on 
their pillows, who drink the cup to the dregs. It is in the widespread 
sense of insecurity which long wars diffuse, the familiarity with vio- 
lence and disorder which they breed, and the air of hopelessness with 
which they surround the pursuits of peaceful and steady industry that 
their real mischief is to be found. 


governed by political 
whole strength of the 
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THE HARVEY OASE. 


ConeRrEss has just been doing one of those things which majorities 
long in possession of power are very apt to do, and which never fail, in 
the long run, to help to drive them out of power. Mr. James Harvey, 
our Minister to Portugal, wrote, some time ago, a very foolish letter to 
Mr, Seward, praising that gentleman and the President and his “ policy” 
“to the skies,” in that style of fulsome laudation with which “ Our 
Washington Correspondent” has made the public so familiar. The 
rhetoric, as might be expected, is tawdry and detestable. The Presi- 
dent’s opponents are compared to the Duke of Alva and the Inquisi- 
tion, the negro receives the regular hack politician’s sneer, and, in fact, 
nothing is left unsaid either by way of abuse of those who disagree 
with Mr. Johnson, or of praise of Mr. Johnson himself, that seemed 
necessary to Mr. Harvey, experienced as he is in the politician’s arts, to 
make himself “ all right ” with his superiors. ; 

But the letter was a private letter, addressed to “his dear governor,” 
Mr. Seward. It was an excessively silly and weak letter, and “the 
governor,” having read it, ought to have torn it across the middle, put 
the fragments gently in the waste basket, and then have written down 
the name of James E. Harvey on the list of the faithful admirers of 
He, however, showed it to Mr. Johnson, and 


which it would have taken them, in Napoleon's time, six weeks to! that gentleman was struck with its arguments, and found its ba!derdash 





80 soothing, that he requested “ the governor” to publish it, to which | 


“the governor,” weakly and foolishly, and without any regard to the 
interests or feelings of Mr. Harvey, assented. 





The result was, of course, that Congress was anything but edified by | 
seeing this wholesale abuse of itself and its opinions from the pen of a 
man whom it pays, and whose official position abroad makes him, in an 
especial manner, the representative of the whole nation, and not of any 
party in the nation, binds him to a strict neutrality in domestic poli- 
tics, and to a rigid and equal respect of all branches of the national 
Government. Had Mr. Harvey printed and published such a letter, we 
admit he would have been worthy of any punishment which Congress 
could, with a due regard to its own dignity, inflict on him. As the 
matter stands, even, we admit we have not a particle of sympathy for 
him, The worst that can possibly happen our rampant diplomatists 
abroad, for dabbling in things that do not concern them, is, in our 
opinion, not a whit too bad. So that what we say in reprobation of 
the action of Congress we say not from any regard for him, but from a 
regard for Congress itself. It has thought proper to pass a bill stop- 
ping Mr. Harvey’s salary, the sole justification for this unheard-of step 
being that he had expressed opinions which he had a perfect right to 
hold, in a private letter to two gentlemen, so fond of flattery and so 
indifferent to the proprieties of private intercourse as to publish the 
letter without the writer's permission. As far as the justice of the 
matter is concerned, it is Mr. Seward’s salary, and not Mr, Harvey’s, 
that ought to be stopped, for it is he who has committed the offence 
against Congress. We have yet to learn that it is a crime for an Amer- 
ican citizen to write to a friend that he considers Mr. Johnson a king 
of men, and all his enemies knaves and humbugs; or that, if it be a 
crime, that Congress has any right to punish it by a heavy fine or dis- 
missal from office. To all honorable men, a private letter published 
without the author's consent, except in a judicial proceeding, ought to 
be as if it had never been written. If it does mischief, the person to 
blame is the person who has made it public. 

We have frequently had occasion during the past year to condemn 
what we considered Mr. Johnson’s usurpation of power. We have 
condemned in an especial manner his attempts, present and prospect- 
ive, to use his appointing power either as a means of rewarding his 
friends or punishing his enemies. We have supported Congress in its 
efforts to take that power away from him. We are, therefore, all the 
more shocked and grieved to find Congress committing the very of- 
fences which have called down so much reprobation on Mr, Johnson. 
They have, in attempting to drive Mr. Harvey out of his office, sought to 
punish him for the private expression of political opinions, and they do 
this at the very time when they are talking of sitting all summer for 
the purpose of preventing the President from pursuing a similar course. 
Moreover, in stopping Mr. Harvey’s salary by bill, they inflict a heavy fine 
on an absent man for an offence unknown to the law, and which we 
confidently trust will, in America, never be known to the law ; in other 
words, grossly and scandalously usurp judicial functions and pass sen- 
tence by a party vote. 

Perhaps the worst feature in the whole case was Mr. Spalding’s use 
of “the previous question” to prevent Mr. Raymond being heard on 
Mr. Harvey's behalf. A more discreditable display of tyranny or greater 
abuse of parliamentary forms is not often to be met with in legislative 
annals. The “ previous question” has been prostituted often enough 
this session to the strangling of discussion on questions of the highest 
public interest. The public has been lenient about it, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances in which the majority has been placed. But 
there is a limit to public patience. Nothing will preserve for the 
majority, in spite of its zeal and its services, either the respect or confi- 
dence of the country but a rigid respect for law, for usage, and for 
forms. If it has got to the point of supposing that its zeal for equal 
rights at the South will palliate indifference to any of these things, or 
will justify its fighting Mr. Johnson with his own weapons, it will find 
itself, next December, shorn of everything which now makes it respect- 


able except its good intentions, Most intelligent men will advise it to 


give Mr. Harvey his salary and deprive him of the honors of martyrdom. 
If a buncombe letter from such a man has to be punished by act of 
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Congress, there must be something rotten in the state. 


tion. 
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THE AUSTRIAN M’OLELLAN. 


On the 4th of July Marshal Benedek, commander-in-chief of the army 


| of the North, is said to have been removed from command by order of the 


Emperor, and at the same time Generals Clam-Gallas, Henikstein, and 
Krismanitsch were put under arrest and ordered to report in Vienna. 
The Emperor quite lost the little stock of patience and reason that he 
possesses, and, irritated beyond measure by the more than seven days of 
continuous defeat and disaster that his petted army had suffered, with 


| one stroke removed the men for whom his own mismanagement had 


rendered victory impossible and summoned them before him. It is re- 
ported on good authority that he wishes to take command of his army 
in person, but is dissuaded from so disastrous a measure only by the 
most strenuous exertions of his family and cabinet. With the Emperor 
at its head, the army of the North would lead the Prussians into Vienna 
as certainly and as uninterruptedly as the needle follows its magnet. 

The magnitude of his command and responsibility, as well as the bre- 
vity and misfortunes of his career, will make interesting a few facts ot 
the history of the late general-in-chief. Marshal Louis von Benedek 
was born in Oldenburg, in Hungary, in 1804, and is the son of a physi- 
cian. What motive of policy, in addition to the soldier’s own merits, 
determined the Emperor in selecting a Hungarian for this high office, 
perhaps not even the Marshal could tell. He went through the Impe- 
rial Military Academy at Neustadt, graduating when he was eighteen, 
and entered the army as a cadet. His Hungarian origin seems to have 
given him no sympathies for the Poles, for in 1846, as a colonel, he won 
a decided victory over them at Gdow, fur which he was honored with 
the cross of Leopold and introduced at court. In 1848 he rendered 
distinguished service, still a colonel, in Italy under Radetsky, who re- 
commended him for promotion to the Order of Maria Theresa, In the 
same year, as @ major-general in command of a brigade, he turned his 
sword against his native Hungary, and in the battle of Comorn con- 
tributed largely to the defeat of his countryman, Klapka. He was par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the passage of the Theiss, where he had com- 
mand of two brigades. After serving again in Italy, and again in Po- 
land, he was sent to Italy a third time, where he commanded the rear- 
guard in the retreat from Milan to the Mincio, and the right wing in 
the battle of Solferino. From April to October, 1860, he succeeded the 
Archduke Albert as Governor-General of Hungary ; but his previous 
conduct had rendered him distasteful to the Hungarians, they were in- 
tractable under him, and he was recalled and sent to Italy as command- 
er of the army and province of Venetia, where he remained until he 
was called to the chief command of the army of the North, where he 
now is. 

A correspondent writing from Olmiitz describes his personal ap- 
pearance as follows: “A man of short stature, powerful frame, rather 
lean, quick in all his movements, rapid and energetic in his walk, head 
always erect, so that, under the thick, dark-brown eyebrows, his great, 
fiery, piercing eyes see everywhere and everything. His face is small, 
narrow at the chin, and, by his long residence in Italy, become very 
swarthy. He wears a small whisker, in which, as in his hair, appear 
already many white hairs. But, before everything else, next to his eyes, is 
Benedek to be recognized by his moustache. This he nurtures most 
carefully, first preparing it with a thick pomade, then twisting it into 
rolls, and finally turning the points upward, so that his nose appears 
as if set ina frame. When he is in the street, and his hands are not 
occupied, he is certain to be twisting his moustache. He always re- 
turns the salute of his soldiers with a friendly nod. In politics Benedek 
is—an Austrian soldier. He sat in the House of Lords, but it appeared 
to give him little pleasure. Whenever he was in Vienna he came 
punctually to the session, and listened attentively but with small satis- 
faction.” 

For what share of the accumulated dishonor and disaster that 
have overtaken the Austrian army within two weeks past in Bohemia 
Marshal Benedek is personally responsible, and what amount must be 
laid at the door of the Imperial! palace, perhaps not even the future 
historian will be able to determine. But certain it is that Benedek 
had the almost unlimited confidence ot the Emperor when he took 
command, which makes it highly probable that in matters purely mili- 
tary he acted principally upon his own motion. But it ought to be 
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understood, as a salvo for Benedek, that he has never had so great an 
army under his command in Bohemia as is popularly supposed. In 
the first place, the old dread of Italy, where Austria has so often suf- 
fered defeat, caused the superstitious Emperor to divert thither more 
troops than were necessary. There is good authority for saying that 
there are 100,000 Austrian soldiers in Venetia—at least 40,000 more 
than are needed to defend that province against the fiery but unsteady 
Italians. Then, too, there are large detachments scattered through 
Hungary and along the Silesian and Poiish borders, one-third of whom 
might have been spared to be massed in Bohemia. The truth is, the 
Austrians, with their usual Beeotian impenetrability, had entirely under- 
rated the Prussian strength and daring, and were quite taken by sur- 
prise when the latter, having swallowed up Saxony at a mouthful, 
debouched from the mountains of Silesia into Bohemia with such fierce 
audacity. Instead, then, of the 380,000 men that Benedek was sup- 
posed to have wherewith to meet an attack, or, much more probably, it 
it was thought, to make a leisurely advance through Saxony, and then 
to press the Prussians slowly back upon Berlin by the sheer weight of 
his masses, he had not much, if any, over 225,000. To this number 
the retreating Saxons added one corps, about 50,000 men. But still he 
had more than the Prussians, and, with good generalship, might have 
kept the decision of the campaign in his hands, 

The second and chief blunder of the Austrian campaign thus far 
has consisted in waiting too long for the middle states to get out and 
set in order their little contributions of bandbox warriors, while the 
Prussians were taking strongholds and sifting and compacting their 
new regiments by hard marches through Saxony and Silesia. All this 
time the Austrians lay in Bohemia, and the green troops improved but 
slowly. Napoleon never wished any further discipline for his raw 
levies than could be given to them in the course of a slow, steady 
march from France to the scene of his operations on the Continent. 
Many of the troops of both armies were new recruits, and the Prussians 
wisely adopted the best means of putting theirs in fighting trim by ad- 
vancing the whole, instead of half, the distance to meet the enemy. 
Neither did the Austrians get any considerable accessions to their forces 
by waiting, since the Prussians, by their activity, cut off all except the 
Saxons from reaching Bohemia. This delay, however, is attributable 
to the Emperor, not to Benedek. 

But, in the strictly military plan of the campaign, Benedek stands 
accused of gross errors. His principal one consisted in keeping his 
army too much scattered and fighting it by corps, and against odds. 
In this manner he managed to bring the Sixth against a heavier force, 
on the 27th, at Skalitz, and got it badly shattered; the Tenth 
in the same way, two days later, near Kéniginhof; the Third, on 
the ist of July, on the Elbe; the First, between heavy cross- 
fires, at Miinchengriitz, on the 28th; and left the Saxons, the next day, 
completely cut off, for a time, from the rest of the army. The troops 
could say with truth, in many instances, as they do, that they 
were outnumbered. Still we incline to believe that they reported them- 
selves outnumbered oftener than was the fact, from the astonishing 
rapidity with which the Prussian infantry fired with their improved 
muskets. In this lies one of the chief secrets of the almost uninter- 
rupted success of the Prussians in Bohemia. The “flint needle-mus- 
ket” (Ziindnadelgewehr) has spread as much terror in the Austrian 
ranks as did our gunboats, for a year or two, among the Southerners. 
This musket is breech-loading, though not revolving. A section of the 
breech, about six inches in length, can be removed by means of a fixture 
similar in principle to that by which the bayonet is removed from the 
muzzle of the Springfield musket. When the piece has been fired the 
soldier brings it down a little, and, by two movements of a little arm 
ending in a knob, which can be made in a second, unfixes the section, 
drops the butt of the gun on the ground, in two seconds more inserts 
the cartridge in the forward end of the section, brings up his piece, 
claps in the section, and, by two movements of the little arm, has, at 
the same time, fixed the section and shoved the cartridge forward into 
the muzzle. Another movement sets back the hammer, and he is ready 
to fire. The average rate of firing is about ten times a minute, and the 
universal testimony of the wounded Austrians is, that they cannot fire 
oftener than once while the Prussian fires five times. The destructive 


effect of the needle-gun is great, and gives the Prussians as much ad- 
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vantage over the Austrians as the rifled cannon of the French gave 
them at Magenta and Solferino. If the Austrians will use their old 
8-pounder smooth-bores and the common musket, they must expect 
to make poor history. 

It smacks somewhat of the bulletins that used to come up from the 
banks of the Potomac, and the editorials that backed them up, to read 
in one of Benedek’s despatches to the Emperor the following: * Con 
tinued storms of rain kept the powder-smoke on the ground, rendering 
all sure vision impossible. Favored thereby, the enemy succeeded in 
pressing forward into our position in Chlum. Suddenly «nd unexpect- 
edly he poured out from there a heavy tire upon our flank and rear, the 
troops wavered, and nothing could prevent them from falling back.” 
It would seem from this that the Prussians have also“ a superior article” 
of spy-glasses, enabling them to penetrate smoke that to the Austrians 
is only thick darkness. 

The rule of strategy which would have required Benedek to meet 
the Prussians in front of the Silesian range of mountains instead of in 
the rear, is too obvious to need comment. If he had gone over to fight 
instead of staying on this side, it would not now be necessary for the 
Viennese to be fortifying their city. 


A SEVEN DAYS’ WAR. 


It is hardly possible for the mind to follow events in their terrible 
On the 15th of June the majority of the German Bunil at 


rapidity. 
On the 16th 


Frankfort votes the mobilization of the federal armies, 
Prussia secedes from the confederation, and her armies, already under 
marching orders, invade Hanoyer and Saxony. No resistance is 
offered to them: the Hanoverian army retreats with the King in the 
greatest haste. The Saxon army takes refuge in Bohemia. On the 
24th June the King of Italy crosses the Mincio with 100,000 men ; he 
attacks the positions which are between Peschiera and Verona, with 
the hope of isolating Peschiera and of cutting afterwards the commu 
nications of Verona with Tyrol. But the Archduke Albrecht storms 
the positions which are occupied by the Italians, and obliges them to 
recross the Mincio. This battle goes by the name of Custozza. 

On the 26th of June the Prussians, already masters of Saxony, de 
termine upon entering Bohemia, They have two armies ready: the 
army of the Elbe, under the command of Prince Frederick, and the 
army of the Oder in Silesia, under the command of the Crown Prince. 
The Austrian army, under Benedek, occupies Bohemia from Theresien 
stadt to Olmiitz. They have made every preparation against an inva 
sion of Bohemia by the valley of the Elbe or by Upper Silesia. But 
the two Prussian armies choose a more difficult but more central road, 
They cross the mountainous frontier of Bohemia in two great columns, 
by the roads which follow the eastern and western ends of the Ries- 
engebirge. Had Benedek been able to destroy one of the two armies 
issuing from the mountains, he might have secured victory to Austria. 
But his troops are spread everywhere, and during three days try in 
vain to oppose the advancing columns of the Prussians; the needle-gun 
of the Prussian soldiers everywhere gives them the advantage. In all 
the battle-fields one Prussian is found dead for six Austrians. The two 
armies of Prince Frederick and of the Crown Prince achieve their con 
verging movement on the 29th June; they meet at Jitschin (Jicin, in 
Slavonic) which they take by storm. Benedek retreats towards Joseph 
stadt ; on the 3d July he tries again, with the whole army, the fortune 
of arms, but the Prussians are again victorious at Sadowa, and the 
Austrian army, utterly demoralized, is obliged to fall back on the 
passes of Moravia. In this short campaign I estimate that the Aus- 
trians have at least lost 120,000 men in killed, wounded, and pris 
oners. 

On the 5th of July the French Wonitevr announces that the Ln 
peror of Austria abandons Venetia to the Emperor of France, and 
accepts his mediation for all the pending difficulties in Germany; thus 
a new and terrible lesson is given to Austria. It has always been her 
misfortune to have to carry on war at the same time in Germany and in 
Italy. Whoever reads her history will see that her German victories 
have always been made sterile by her defeats in Italy, and reciprocally. 
It so happened twice under Napoleon I. and so it happens again now. 
The yictory of Custozza has been of no ayail, and the men who, under 
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Albrecht, won it in Venetia would have been better employed in 
defending an old province of the Austrian territory against the Prus- 
sian invaders. But why did not Francis IT. abandon Venetia to the 
Italians, or to the Prussians, who have conquered it in Bohemia for the 
Italians? Now that Italy is to be united, independent, and free, there 
will be no reason why Italy and Austria should be enemies; it would, 
therefore, have been more generous to hand Venetia directly over to 
Victor Emanuel. This is, I think, the first instance in which a ter- 
ritory is abandoned by a belligerent, not to another belligerent, but 


to a neutral. 

This phenomenon, however, has an explanation. By giving Venetia 
to Napoleon III. Austria wished to prove that his was not a real neu- 
trality; she wished to place upon him the responsibility of the war 
and of the present complications; and by accepting Venetia Napoleon 
III. implicitly accepts this responsibility. At the same time the ces- 
sion made to Napoleon III., and the acceptance of his mediation, are 
intended to create difficulties between the French Emperor and Bis- 
mark. The triumph of the Prussians has been too complete, too 
terrific, too overwhelming, to satisfy completely the French Emperor. 
His desire must be now to put a stop to this succession of Prussian vic- 
tories. But will the Prussians consent to this? Prussia has been, as 
it were, revealed to itself, and so has the needle-gun. But much as I 
value the needle-gun, it is folly to attribute a// the success of Prussia 
to it; the needle-gun is only good in the hands of calm and disciplined 
soldiers ; the strategy of the Prussian army has been as perfect as its 
armament. The truth, disagreeable as it may be to many, must be 
acknowledged : by its traditions, its organization, its intelligence, the 
Prussian army is a formidable army ; and the Emperor of the French, 
perhaps, now regrets having led this army on the path of conquest. 
Why did Ae tell Prussia that her frontiers were unsatisfactory? Why 
did he invite her to remodel the German constitution? Why did he 
unite her with Italy against Austria? Bismark knows that the ad- 
vantage of the Prussian armament must be a temporary one, as all the 
nations in the world will now rapidly remodel theirs and follow her 
lead. She may be inclined to use this temporary advantage even 
against the French Emperor. She has deceivedAustria in her Danish 
duchies ; she may deceive the French Emperor on the Rhine. 

Now that Italy is satisfied, the Italian question is thrown into the 
background ; but the German question remains with all its difficulties, 


A FRENCHMAN, 
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PARIS 
Paris, July 6, 1866. 


Tue glorious news of the cession ot Venetia by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the Emperor Napoleon, and of the virtual termina- 
tion of the horrible slaughter which the Prussians and Austrians have 
heen inflicting on one another, has been received here with enthusiastic 
delight, for no one doubts that the armistice which, at the request of 
the Kaiser, the modern Sphinx has demanded of the Prussian and 
Italian Governments, will be followed by a diplomatic settlement of 
the questions which have given rise to the war now desolating so large 
a portion of Central Europe. The gay world will now be able to take 
its flight to the German spas, and the alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, 
now so animated, will be given up to the birds of passage, principally 
English, who flock to Paris during the long days of the year. The 
giving of dinners, of which the fashion has been imported of late, with 
so many other things, from “ perfidious Albion,” has gone on merrily 
during the past week—dinners on a very small scale as regards the 
number of the guests, but of the most exquisite luxuriousness in point 
of fare and service. 

The re-appearance of cholera on so many points of Europe bodes il! 
for the enjoyableness of the next six months, At Amiens the deaths 
have risen to sixty-seven daily, and great alarm has been felt by the 
townspeople. The Empress, anxious to impart, by her example, her 


belief that this dreaded disease is not contagious, set off on Wednesday, 
attended by two or three ladies and gentlemen of her household, for 
Amiens, where she spent the day in visiting the cholera wards of the 
various hospitals, addressing a kind word to all the patients, and dis- 
tributing the contents of the great baskets of medicines, clothing, 
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and comforts she had brought with her from Paris. She was 
attended in these visits by the authorities of the various establish- 
ments. She visited and examined, with equal intelligence and 
care, all the arrangements of the cholera wards. On leaving one of the 
hospitals she was shown two young children who had just been 
orphaned by the terrible disease, and adopted them on the spot. The 
news of her visit having spread through the town, large crowds soon 
collected to welcome her, and she was received, on leaving the hos- 
pitals and on returning to the station, with the warmest acclamations. 
The Emperor was to have accompanied her on this errand of charity, 
but was prevented by the work of mediation so suddenly placed in his 
hands, and which he is proceeding to accomplish with his usual vigor 
and celerity. 

The great American anniversary of the Fourth of July has been 
celebrated by a féte in the Pré Catalan, that charming enclosure in the 
Bois de Boulogne, so often alluded to in these letters as the scene of 
concerts, balls, and other “ genteel” amusements, to say nothing of 
milk-drinking and occasional illuminations. On the present occasion 
the féte was got up by subscription, under the auspices of a committee, 
including Dr. Evans, Messrs. Munroe, Tucker, Lherbette, Kane, and 
other leading members of the American colony. The usual attractions 
of the beautiful garden in question were greatly enhanced by the loan 
of a great quantity of magnificent plants and flowers, in token of 
good-will, from the city conservatories, by the Prefect of the Seine. 
Large tents for dancing and for refreshment were arranged on various 
points of the ground, others being set apart as shawl-rooms. These 
tents were profusely decorated with American and French flags; and 
portraits of Washington and the present Emperor of the French were 
suspended in the dancing tent. The American ladies, so famed for 
their beauty, and whose love of dress is conspicuous even in Paris, came 
out in great force, and constituted one of the most ornamental features 
of the display. An immense number of children were present, and evi- 
dently enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content, dancing with a 
spirit and zeal that would have defied a far higher temperature than 
that under which we have been shivering for a week past, and de- 
lighted out of their youthful wits by the delightful tombola, so skill- 
fully managed that every child got not only “ something,” but “ some- 
thing” that generally proved to be exactly what the getter had been 
most wishing for. The féte opened at two p. M., the gentlemen of the 
committee acting as stewards, and receiving the guests as they arrived. 
Among those specially invited were—Mr. Bigelow, the American Min- 
ister, and his family ; Mr. Fox, the Assistant-Secretary of War ; Captain 
Beaumont (of the monitor Miantonomah, now lying at Cherbourg), with 
several of his officers; Mr. Beckwith, U. 8. Commissioner for the 
great exhibition of next year; the Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Thompson, 
Eldridge, Davenport, Smith, and Cummins, the latter of these gentle- 
men having unwittingly caused no little disappointment in this city, 
as, being advertised to preach, a Sunday or two ago, in one of the 
American churches, a number of persons rushed to hear him, under the 
delusive impression that he was the Dr. Cumming whose name has been 
so long and so prominently before the church-going public of London, 
in connection with the Beast, the number 666, and the other unex- 
plained problems of the apocalyptic vision. These gentlemen were ac- 
companied by their families, and seemed to enjoy the scene as heartily 
as their non-clerical friends. 

At the request of Dr. Evans, the Emperor allowed the Prince Impe- 
rial to honor the féte with his presence, a favor which, notwithstand- 
ing the Emperor's well-known friendliness to the United States, he 
certainly would not have accorded to any one but the worthy doctor, 
who occupies so high a place in the Imperial favor. His little high- 
ness arrived with his tutor, M. Mounier, alighting from his carriage at 
the garden gates, like the other guests, and being received there by Dr. 
Evans and Mr. Tucker. The guests had hastily formed into line to 
welcome their “ august” little visitor, who walked onwards to the seat 
provided for him, bowing and smiling as he went, with a mixture of 
imperial dignity and childish pleasure very pretty to see; a fine little 
fellow, with a bright, intelligent face and ready smile, graceful and 
easy in his movements, with all the self-possession of an emperor en 
herbe, but with a thoroughly boyish appreciation of whatever may be 


going on. The children present danced a quadrille, of which his little 
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sehen was a delighted spectator, and in which he would probably 
not have been sorry to join. Refreshments were handed round during 
the afternoon, and a sumptuous repast was laid out at half-past five in 
the refreshment tent. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Tucker, | 
then alluded, in a brief speech, to the associations of the day which 
they had assembled to celebrate, and called upon Mr. John Jay, of | 
New York, for an address. This demand was complied with by Mr. 
Jay in a very witty and brilliant speech on “ The American Invasion 
of the Old World,” which elicited continual laughter, and wound up 
amidst immense applause. Mr. Jay was followed by Professor Hitch- | 
cock, Rev. J. P. Thompson, Pastor Monod, of this city, Governor Cox, of | 
Maryland, and others of the guests, and, after the speeches, Mr. Hornor | 
read some very striking verses written by him for the occasion, w hich | 
were received with unanimous plaudits by all present, after which | 
promenading and dancing were resumed, to the light of the illumina- 
tions among the trees and of the stars above them, and kept up with un- 
flagging spirit until near midnight, when the company separated. 

The evening lectures on scientific and literary subjects which have, 
of late, been gaining favor in this city, under the title of conferences, 
have found a generous patron in M. Bischoffsheim, a rich banker here, 
who has built and presented to a society, formed for the purpose of 
doing honor to the donation, a fine hall atthe corner of the Rue Scribe 
and the Rue des Mathurins, which hall is to be used exclusively for 
lecturing, the entrance fees to be low, and the profits to be devoted to 
enterprises of popular amusement and instruction. The new Atheneum 
(as it is to be called) will be open every evening from balf-past eight 
to half-past ten; it numbers, among the members of its committee, 
M. Ernest Legouvé, Jules Simon, Laboulaye, Uhlbach, and de Rémusat, 
and will give salaries of varying amounts to the savans and Jittérateurs 
who will lecture regularly within its walls, and medals to those who 
lecture occasionally, or who decline any other species of remuneration, 

We are beginning a new experiment here in the “ regulation” of 
cabs. The monopoly of cab-letting, which has hitherto been main- 
tained in favor of the great ‘‘Cab Company,” is overthrown; and any 
one who chooses to do so may set up a cab. Unhappily for the public, 
the rates of fare are raised. The law has tixed a maximum price, above 
which “cabby” may not screw his victims; but derisively “ author- 
izes” him to accept lower terms if he pleases to do so. As though a 
Paris cabman would ever consent, under any possible circumstances, 
to take a centime less than the law permits! An immense number of 
vehicles, some new and smart, some old and musty, have been added | 
since the new law came into play to those already in use in the streets | 
of Paris; and very peculiar specimens of the genus Jehu are to be | 
found in connection with these additional vehicles. It is asserted, | 
moreover, that a practical joker, in order to test the extent of the new 
“liberty of driving,” astounded the Aaditués of the Passage de l’Opéra 
by driving, on the day in which the new law came into operation, a | 
carriage and pair down the whole length of that favorite but narrow | 
lounging-place. 

| 
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THE GIFT OF THE GAB, 


GENERAL SHERMAN made a few observations the other day at Dartmouth | 
Commencement on Congressional debating, which express the secret feeling | 
of, we venture to say, nine out of every ten intelligent men one meets. He said | 
he had asked Chief-Justice Chase whether, when he was in Congress, “ he | 
ever changed his vote by reason of any debate he ever listened to, and he | 
answered that he did not believe he ever did.” There is, in fact, all over the 
country a growing impression that Congressional debates are farces intended | 
to amuse or befog the country people, and that everybody who takes part in | 
them, and listens to them, knows well that they will exercise no influence | 
on legislation, and that the sole purpose they serve is to show constituents | 
that their member is a “ live man,” and has not deserted his party. The 
discussions in the House are, in fact, very much like the duels one sees on 
the stage, in which there is a prodigious clicking of foils and a good deal of 
wriggling of the body, leading children and servant girls to fear that when 
one of the combatants flops on his back, and tosses his manly legs in the air, 
it is all over with him. But the regular attendants and the intelligent pub- 
lic generally know well that it is all gammon, and that the whole thing was | 
settled at the rehearsal, and that the dead Smith will that night eata heartier | 
supper than ever in consequence of the thrusts of the foeman’s steel. Of the real | 
patliamentary fighting—of the controversies which settle votes, trace outlines . 
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of iis in which arguments pro and con are a and in which mem. 

bers show the real stuff they are made of, the country sees no more and 
knows no more than if it were governed by the Aulic Council or by the 
| British Cabinet. A member may sit in Congress ten years without giving 
| his constituents, by anything he says or does there, the least clue to his real 

| qualities as a legislator. Legislation is all prepared in secret conclave, or, 

in other words, in committee. The bill is produced ready cut and dry, and 
the more important it is, the later in the session ; and, with the aid of * the 
previous question,” it is “ rushed through” before the public have had time 
| to read it, much less think about it. The speeches the members make dur 

| ing its passage are not speeches. The other members do not make even s 
| show of listening tothem. They are generally ponderous essays, written out 
| beforehand, with great elaboration, with the aid of “ Plutarch’s Lives” and 
“Smith’s Dictionary,” from which are drawn the classical allusions. The 
similes and the grand moral sentiments come from the swelling bosoms of 
the speakers. No matter what the subject may be, they commence its 
treatment by ascending to the dawn of history, and then tlounder down 
through the ages, to the bill or resolution under discussion, followed helter 

skelter by nearly every conqueror and sage of antiquity. 

Of the English of these compositions we have not space here to speak. 
Those woh peruse them in the pamphlet form in which they are distributed 
through the country know what the beauties and peculiarities of the language 
are. Suffice it to say that every subject, from the opening of a sewer to the stop- 
ping of a salary, is treated with as much solemnity and grandiloquence as if the 
orator considered it just the theme for an epic poem, and was driven to dis 
cussing it in prose simply through want of time. Sometimes, too, when the 
display promises to be more than usually bombastic, and Xenophon, Cyrus 
the Great, Cato the Censor, Sesostris, and Nebuchadnezzar are likely to 
the services 
of the Washington correspondent of one of the New York daily papers is en 
listed, and he telegraphs in his “ special despatches” what the French call 
an “appréciation ” of it. He describes it as ‘ Mr. Smith's great effort in the 
House to-day ’—a “ magnificent burst of eloquence ;” says “it was a rare 
privilege to listen to it,” and that, during its delivery, “the members 
crowded round the orator, and, at its close, shook him warmly by the 
hand.” 

Much of this unfortunate state of things is to be ascribed to the want of 
sound education and literary taste and culture on the part of great numbers 
of the members ; more still to the fact that the real work of legislation is 
really done secretly in committee, and thus there is no need and no induce- 
ment to cultivate the art of clear statement, close reasoning, and ready reply 
in the open debates in the House and Senate ; but more than all to the un- 
due importance given in our colleges and schools to the mere “gift of the 
| gab.” Facility in speaking, assurance and self-possession on one’s legs are 
things which, in America, do not need much cultivation. They have become 
hereditary qualities, and American young men will, we have no doubt, in a 
few generations more, address large audiences as naturally as a duck swims. 


” 


| The art which we need most of all to cultivate amongst the young is the 
tart of having something to say, and of saying it in clear, pure, wnadorned 


English. This ought to be the aim of all college debating societies. There 


| is nothing, if young men and members of Congress could be got to believe 


it, more diflicult of its kind than to make a statement of facts perspicuously, 
or arrange an argument logically ; and if our “ young men of promise ” 
would devote the time which many of them spend at the very outset of 


| their career in talking rant on the stump during canvasses to the study of 


| good books and practice in composition, we should not only be better 
governed, but have legislative oratory of which we should not be ashamed. 
It is thought and not words that in the long run governs nations. 


o->-<e 


DE MORTUIS. 


WHEN Diogenes, seeing his end to be near, ordered his body to be cast 
out on the highway, and requested of his horrified friends a stout stick with 
which to keep off the dogs and the vultures, he was neither the first nor the 
last philosopher who has wished to ridicule the fear of death. Burial or 
cremation being as much a sanitary as a religious custom, it would be ditli- 
cult to determine whether with the growth of Christianity and of the belief 
in immortality, which is also shared by Islam, men have become more or less 


| indifferent to the fate of their corporeal remains than they were in tinies 


when no such belief, or hope even, prevailed. The Catholic Church, in past 
, ages, succeeded in making uncomfortable the repose of those not admitted 
within its sanctified enclosures, and the grave-yard in Christian countries has 
never become so much of a republic as to welcome all comers without dis- 
tinction. There has been, in spite of out doctrines, a close analogy between 
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the staees for bed-fellows above and under ground, and some, it must 
be confessed, have shown a greater fastidiousness in the latter respect than 
in the former, setting, apparently, a higher value upon a Christian burial 
than upon Christian associations while in the flesh. Suicides, murderers, 
and those who, for whatever cause, have suffered capital punishment, have 
been generally ruled uncompanionable by their kindred clay, though the 
first named are much less under the ban than formerly. Still, even in re- 
gard to them, we believe our large public cemeteries have explicit and rigid 
rulings which render it hard for them to enter the undertakers’ paradise ; 
and the real “God's-aere” or kirk-yard discriminates still more nicely 
among applicants for sepulture. Dr. Francis, of this city, obtained with dif- 
ficulty a resting-place for the actor, George Frederick Cooke, within the pre- 
cincts of St. Paul’s, and Bishop Hobart intimated that the privilege could 
extend no further—at least not so far as a mural tablet. As for colored 
people 4 
A respect for graves and their contents has been supposed to be nearly 
universal among all nations and under all conditions. There is a tribe in 
Africa which makes no burial of those who fall in battle, but which buries 
other deceased near ‘heir own doors for a season, till decomposition has done 
its work, when the bones are exhumed, cleaned, and carried in earthen jars 
to a sort of Ceramicus, where they are set down and for ever after neglected. 
But the rule is otherwise, at least for the newly dead. International law on 
this subject, however, cannot be said to exist, seeing how in the Old World 
and in the New the tombs of antiquity are despoiled—for gems and pottery 
in Etruria, for golden images in Chiriqui, for papyri in Egypt, and Indian 
relics in Ohio. And the newly dead in civilized countries have not been safe 
since the rise of scientific anatomy and therapeutics. Body-snatching was a 
part of the training of medical students till the state conceived the happy 
idea of turning over its lawful victims to the surgeons—a measure which 
brought relief to the feelings of the better class of the community at the 
expense of those of the worse. Still, there is a vulgar prejudice among 
paupers and the poor generally against passing from their last bed to the 
dissecting-table, as Edmund About relates with great effect in his “ Notary’s 
Nose.” Monsieur L’Ambert can only hinder Romagné from starving him- 
self by threatening to have his body carried to the hospital theatre. There 
“jt will be thrown on a stone table and cut in pieces. One student will 
split open your great ass’s head with an axe, another will lay bare your 
breast with a scalpel to prove if there be a heart under the brutish covering, 
another ”—but Romagné cries him mercy, and swallows the proffered soup. 
The doctors early perceived that the odium which they incurred in ran- 
ning counter to what might have been the popular superstition in regard to 
the dead was to be braved or removed by their own example; and so, from 
time to time, eminent practitioners have directed in their wills, one that his 
skin shall be dried and hung up, another that his skeleton shall be mounted, 
in some museum of the faculty. In one instance that we recall, a morbid 
fear of being buried alive induced a distinguished medical gentleman to 
ensure for his corpse the treatment of Marsyas ; and flayed he accordingly 
was, if not by the father of sculapius, by one of his devoted followers. 
Similar testaments have not been wanting in this country. Only a month 
ago, in Covington, Kentucky, Dr. W. B. Powell, a scientific writer of high 
repute, emeritus professor of cerebral physiology in the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of this city, died and bequeathed his head for the advancement of 
science to his dear friend, Professor A. T. Keckeler, across the river in Cin- 
cinnati. The legatee, accompanied by a venerable brother physician, pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery at Covington, and quietly gained possession of his 
property. When the will came up for probate, however, and the facts 
transpired, there was no little stir in the town which Dr. Powell had hon- 
ored both by living and dying in. The professor testified with provoking 
sang-froid that he had written the will at the dictation of the deceased, and 
that the signatures of the witnesses as affixed were true and genuine. 
Moore, on the other hand, addressing the court, denounced the will 


Judge } 
as irregular, and a disgrace to the records of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky ; the testator was insane when he made it, and so was the witness 


who had just testified, or any other person that would undertake to support 
and authenticate the will ; and he concluded by moving that the court order | 
the will and evidence of the witness to be engraved on copper-plate and | 
published for the world’s information and (haply) indignation. He also | 
gave warning that the grand jury was about to make a presentment of the | 


matter ; and at this stage proceedings ended for the present. 


Now, to approach this delicate question afar off, it is evidently unsafe to | 
make a general charge of insanity in the absence of all proof of mental | 


aberration in him who gave his head to his friend when he had no further 
use for it, and the said friend who prized the gift enough to go after it. 
But, still more remotely, what greater desecration of the dead was this 


decapitation, no doubt with professional skilfulness, than the post mortem 
examinations which so many men of high and low degree undergo? How 
do we know the weight or dimensions of Cuvier’s brain, or of Gall’s, or of 
Webster's? As Hahnemann tried his medicines on himself, so Spurzheim, 
dying in this land of his adoption, contributed in his own person to the 
furtherance of his beloved science of phrenology. Have we not seen his ear 
preserved to this day in spirits? And may not one see, in the same city of 
Boston, the skeleton of the late Dr. Warren, set up by his particular request ? 

Chacun son got. One need not, with Byron, make a mockery of death 
by turning skulls into drinking-cups—brainless aids “to steal away the 
brains,” as Othello hath it. Horror and disgust surround the trinketry of 
Bull Run and the mutilation of the Federal dead on the field of Shiloh. 
Only in a barbarous community could it have been possible to see, as our 
Southern correspondent saw on a planter’s piazza, the bleached and grin- 
ning trophies of his lawless vengeance. And, after all, these are nothing to 
the violations of the living perpetrated by the Confederate rebels in Texas, 
in Tennessee, on the sacred soil of Kentucky itself. Rather in this age we 
need to be reminded of the sanctity of human life and of human rights, and 
to multiply on copper-plate, if that will foster them in our hearts, the prin- 
ciples of that Declaration which we have striven to make the head of the 
corner, but which, with no protest from Kentucky that we hear of, is sought 
to be detached from the body politic, and consigned as a curiosity to some 
glass case in the Patent Office. Perhaps the grand jury of the country will 
indict this madness at its next sitting in November. 


Heo 


GOLD-BEARING PUBLIC LANDS. 


Ir would probably be impossible to find anywhere in the Christian world 
any large collections of men more ruffianly, more lawless, less deserving the 
name and less enjoying the blessings of true communities, than the crowds 
of people of all religions and all nationalities who congregate in our far 
Western mining districts. Representatives are there of all parts of the 
earth—the idolater from the Flowery Kingdom, the Five Points Christian, 
whose only show of religion is to swear by “ Melican man’s joss,” and with 
these the fortune-hunters and desperadoes of every clime. Of this promis- 
cuous assemblage the honestest occupation is best described as a lottery 
where the blanks are ninety-nine, the prizes one, and the cost of a ticket 
enormous. Its immediately attainable pleasures are furious gambling and 
furious drinking ; the pleasure it looks forward to is to be “ flush” and have 
a long spree in “Frisco.” Its law is often the code of Judge Lynch and 
oftener still the law of the bowie-knife and revolver. Of course the ob- 
servances of religion, the benefits of education, are not to be expected in 
regions where women—women worthy of the name—are almost unknown ; 
where the family, the foundation of government and social order, is an im- 
possibility ; where there is no such thing as home, and existence is nomadic. 

This is a description hardly too darkly colored of society as it has existed, 
as we fear it exists still, in great portions of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montano—in short, in the million square miles of mineral lands, 
gold-bearing most of it, owned by the United States. 

Hitherto the Government has been unwilling to sell any of these lands. 
It has preferred to be a great landlord, with the miners as tenants—tenants, 
we may add, of a most unprofitable kind, as might have been known from 
all past experience. To instance in the case of the copper mines: the ex- 
pense of the tenant-system, from the year 1841 to the year 1844, both in- 
clusive, was $26,000 ; the rents received amounted to the sum of $6,354, and 
the loss would appear still greater if account were taken of the waste of 
timber and the waste from careless mining. Four years is not a long term. 
But if we examine the working of the leasehold system as applied to the 
lead-lands during the period of twenty-four years, between 1821 and 1845, 
the results are not much more satisfactory. The cost of management in 
that time was over $68,000, the revenue was $76,704; and this $8,704 of 








profit was dearly bought under a policy which deferred for years the settle- 
| ment and civilization of the lead regions. The system of leasing stands con 
| fessed a failure. The United States has long ceased to apply it to copper, 
| | coal, lead, and iron mines, and adheres to it only in the gold and silver 
| bearing country, where it produces its customary bad effects. 
| The pioneer miner, hunting gold or other metals in the States and Ter- 
| ritories above named, prospects as he pleases, and when he begins to dig 
| begins theoretically to pay rent to the Government. His title to the land 
/on which he happens to be, is no better than his title to any other unoccu- 
' pied spot that may strike his fancy, except in this, that while he digs he has 
‘a possessory right defined by local law. The local civil law is in about the 
' game condition as the local criminal law. ‘Two hundred diverse codes govern- 
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ing this matter exist in the single State of Nevada. Some of them neds 
over five miles of territory, some over fifty ; none of them have an authorized 
expounder, and most of them are overriden by some unrecorded usage. The 
miner is probably poor; but he can borrow no money on a land claim to 
which he can give no sound title, and capital does not flow in where there is 
no security. It is not worth the miner’s while to make improvements ; he 
cannot make himself a home ; he is but a transitory tenant, here to-day, and 
to-morrow his camp is moved. No wonder that, under such a system, the 
Government reaps small advantage in the way of revenue from its immense 
property, that the development of our mineral resources is slow, that the 
miner is apt to be, and if not, is apt to become, vicious and thriftless and a 
bad rent-payer. Such being the moral and material aspects of this question, 
it is to be hoped that Congress may act favorably upon the bill not long 
since reported by Mr. Julian, of the Committee on Public Lands, which pro- 
vides for the speedy survey and sale of every acre of mineral land now held 
by the Government. Mr. Julian’s report points out that the leasing system, 
existing in the gold and silver countries, is now exceptional ; that it was so 
signal a failure in the case of other mines, as to have been long since dis- 
carded ; that it isa drain upon the Treasury; that it is anomalous, in a 
political point of view, for it makes the Government a feudal baron, as it 
were, and the miner a serf, or, at the best, a tenant-at-will, which, in effect, 
is to make him a nomad instead of a citizen. It may reasonably be hoped, 
the committee think, that, after giving to every man a good title to the land 
he now occupies, there will be enough remaining to bring into the public 
coffers, as products of a sale, something like five hundred millions of dollars. 
The proposed gift to the miners of the fee simple of their lands is liberal 
but, in the committee’s opinion, not more than just, when it is considered 
how severe, and precarious, and unremunerative to themselves their labors 
and discoveries have been, and yet how advantageous they have been to the 
country in opening up the distant regions of our vast territory. There are 
other considerations to be borne in mind, as, for instance, the probability that 
within the next ten years a very much greater quantity of gold and silver 
would be brought into commerce under the new than under the old policy ; 
that the country is laboring beneath the burden of a vast debt which the 
proposed sale would materially lighten ; but the incalculable detriment which 
the old system has wrought, and the good results of the new wherever it has 
been tried, are sufficient reasons for giving the committee’s plan a chance. 





Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE “NEW GOSPEL OF 
PEAOE.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Removed as I am from active life, I do not always see in the journals of 
the day all in which I am really interested. It was only this morning that 
I had Tur Nation’s article upon the fourth and last book of the “ New 
Gospel of Peace” brought to my attention. Permit me to say that I am 
grieved to find the precious book which I have been humbly instrumental 
in bringing before the learned world spoken of by a paper of THE NATION’s 
discrimination as a parody and a jest. Is there nothing serious to this friv- 
olous and ribald age? A manuscript is discovered embodying those truths 
which belong to all ages, and which are, therefore, well called eternal ; a 
manuscript which teaches these truths with the felicity of oriental parable 
and the richness of phrase peculiar to oriental utterance ; it is painfully de- 
ciphered and given to the world, and a paper of THE NATION’s pretensions 
treats it as a burlesque! After that, where may simpls truth and solid 
merit hope for recognition? You more than intimate that two Irish gentle- 
men named Roberts and O'Mahony are treated with unseemly levity in the 
last book. Where is this to end? We shall next have C—rn—l—s 
V—nd—rb—It and D——n R—chm—nd declaring that they are spoken of 
disrespectfully as being of the Durrektahs. 

Apropos of the book in question, you mention a Chaldee manuscript by a 
writer named Hogg. Now here is something truly interesting. I have 
never seen this MS. But I do not hesitate to say that I very much doubt 
the genuineness of a MS. professing to be Chaldee which yet was written by a 
person whose name was that of the unclean beast. For that beast was an 
abomination to the Chaldees as well as to the Hebrews, who in fact were but 
an offshoot from the Chaldee stock. I shall be much pleased if you will in- 
form me where I can get asight of this manuscript. I donot indeed expect to 
find any near affinity between its language and the Iangkie tongue in which the 
« New Gospel of Peace” is written ; but the worship among the Iangkies of 





an idol called the Almighty I Dahl Lar leads me to suppose that iw originally 
came from the plains of Shinar, and I may, therefore, find it not unprofit- 
able to compare these two ancient writings. 

You seem to have drawn conclusions different from mine as to the opinions 
of the unknown author of this book. What you mean by dragging Irishmen 
and negroes into the discussion I cannot conceive ; and what you mean by 
Radicals I cannot understand. The word radical is an adjective ; how can 
it have a plural? The point to which I particularly refer is your cone’»sion 
that my author was at some time in his life ill-used by women. I, on the 
contrary, have found him as gallant and devoted an admirer of the sex as is 
possible to an Oriental writer, and one who lived at such a remote period. 
Indeed, your aspersion of my author forces me to say that I have omitted 
certain passages of his manuscript revealing the tenderness of many women 
for him, and his grateful devotion in return, because, beautiful and touching 
as they are, I should blush to translate, much more to print them. There 
is hardly anything more trying in this respect in the “ Song of Solomon” 
itself. 

I regret to see that at the close of your article you couple this immortal 
work with the name of a carping sciolist whom I once thought a scholar 
and a critic, but who paid no attention to a conjectural emendation which | 
sent him of the famous passage in Shakespeare about runiicays’ eyes, al 
though I took the trouble to elucidate it in an explanatory note which filled 
forty-seven pages of manuscript, and who has omitted from his “ Poetry of 
the War” some of the most charming and spirited effusions of the American 
muse. But I wish you distinctly to understand that his failure to - in 
my “ Wail of Jephtha’s Daughter ’’—an omission which has been noticed by 
many of my friends, whom he has also shamefully neglected—has nothing 
to do with my opinion of the volume in question. 

Your obedient servant, 


U, Donovan Ovris 
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Now opening, an entirely new Invoice of OLD and 
NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS, just received 
(per Cella and Wiliam Penn) from London, Buyers are 
invited to call and examine. 

Catalogues will soon be issued and sent gratis to any 
address 
New importations constantly made, 


JAYNE & DENHAM, 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Books, 
4 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL 


By HEINE. Translated by LELAND. 


New Edition, tinted paper, fine morocco cloth. $2 25. 

HEINE’S BOOK OF SONCS. 
Translated by LELAND. 
New Edition, uniform in style with the above. $1 75. 
Just PUBLISHED, 

A fresh instalment of Thackeray's Works, as follows: 

Vanity Farr. 3vols 
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1 vol. 

Barry Lynpon. 1 vol. 
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“The grand addition to the Geography of Inner Africa 
made by Mr. Baker.”’—Sir Roderick I, Murchison, Bart. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 


GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, AND EXPLORATIONS 
OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


SamvueL Wuite Baker, M.A.F.R.G.S., and Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
Maps ; numerous Illustrations, engraved on wood, by 
J. Cooper, from sketches by Mr. Baker ; and a Chromo- 
Lithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from 
which the Nile flows; and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel, by Jeans, after 
Photographs. In 1 vol. 8vo, Cloth. Price $6. 


By 


‘A model of what a book of travels should be.”’—Lon- 
don Saturday Review. 

* A book which everybody must read.”"—North British 
Review. 

* As a Macaulay rose among the historians, so a Baker 
had arisen among explorers.’""—London Reader. 


“* There is not a page in it that will not repay perusal, 
and not a chapter that is not in some way or other sug- 
gestive.”""—London Atheneum. 


* Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of in- 
cident, and free from that wearisome reiteration of use- 
less facts which is the drawback to almost all books of 
African travel.’’—London Spectator. 


‘* No one who has any feelings to be moved can read 
Mr. Baker's exquisite narrative without extending to 
him and his noble wife the warmest sympathy.”—London 
Review. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Publishers. 


NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE JUBILATE, by the author of the “Harp of 
Judah, ** Merry Chimes,” ‘*Golden Wreath,” etc., com- 
bining all the excellent features of his previous work, | 
with many new and important ones—a collection un- 
equalled for Choirs, Congregations, Societies, Conven- 
tions, Schoo!s, and Families—This Day Published. Price 
$1 88 a copy, on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. 
Per dozen, $12. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
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NEW GUIDE TO THE HUDSON RIVER, 
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Forty Itiustrations. By T. App1son RICHARDS. 
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NEW AND ImpoRTANT PLANS oF LIFE INsuUR.- 
ANCE. 


| 


WHERE TO "NSURE. 


NEW GUIDE TO THE CENTRAL PARK. 


By T. Appison Ricuarps. Illustrated. 


Price $1 25. 


UNION MUTUAL 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


MILLER’S STRANGER’S GUIDE TO NEW 


YORK, 
With Thirty-two Illustrations and Maps. 
Price $1. 


JAMES MILLER, 
Publisher, 
22 Broadway. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADGE.” 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


443 and 445 Broapway, New York, 
Publish this Day, 


“SHERBROOKE,” 


By H. B. G., author of “ Madge.” 
lvol.12mo. Cloth, price $2. 


“The scene is laid in a New England village; the plot 
is most admirably conceived, and the style is eminently 
chaste and pure. The whole tone of the work is elevat- 
ing and ennobling; at the same time the story is in- 
tensely interesting and exciting, obliging one who has 
commenced the reading to finish, even to the laying aside 
of all ordinary duties. ‘Aunt Lydia’ and her proverbs 
would never be forgotten by the reader. * Hope,’ the he- 
roine of the story, is a model in many respects, and 
young ladies would do well to imitate her example. We 
predict for ‘Sherbrooke’ an immense sale.” 


D. A. & Co. have Just Published, 


A BRIEF TREATISE UPON CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
PARTY QUESTIONS, and the History of Political 
Parties, as I received it orally from the late Senator 
Douglas. By J. Mapison Curts. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 

1 75. 


MEDICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
PUTOMAC. By JONATHAN LETTERMAN, M.D. 1 vol. 
8vo. Price $2. 

POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the 
close of the Old Testament, about the year 420 B.C.E.. 
till the Destruction of the Second Temple in the year 
70 C.E. By Morris J. Rapwauy, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth, price $4. 

CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. By 
CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 1 vol. small 8vo. Price $2. 
a of the above sent free by mail on receipt of 

price. 


The Two Summer Books. 


THE WHITE HILLS ; 
THEIR LEGENDs, LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. 


With sixty illustrations, enggeves by ANDREw from draw- 
ings by WHEELOCK. 


By Rev. THOMAS STARR KING. 


Small quarto. Price $3 50. 


* The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immediate 
and general attention to this work. . . Those who 
would possess a gon eae and lifelike description of 
the White Hills of New Hampshire; those who are pleased 
with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
steep and craggy summits; those who love to pore over 
Indian legends and stories of early settlers; those who 
are delighted with vivid and enthusiastic descriptions of 
the boldest and grandest scenery in America, will find in 
this buok a gratification far beyond ordinary opportunities 
of like nature.” 


Carter’s Summer Cruise. 
A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE Coast OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By ROBERT CARTER. 
l6mo. Price $1 2. 


“When that royal lunatic Xerxes offered a reward for | 


anew yo he was stupidly at fault not to have antici- 
pated Mr. Carter by a summer cruise among the isles of 
Greece, instead of bringing himself to grief at Ther- 
mopylz and Salamis.”°— Commonwealth. 

“It is written in a most charming manner: close obser- 
vation, valuable information, and a delightful play of 
humor combining to produce as felicitous a result as 
bookmaking in this country can boast of this season.""— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 

DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
| Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
| We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 

attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
| payments are discontinued, after two premiums have 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
| the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 
number of premiums paid. 

| The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 
| pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 


policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 
the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to 
keep their Policies in force. 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 
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Claims not due and unadjusted, 244,391 45 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To meet the choice of such present or fature members as may prefer to have the amount ensured paid in instal- 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, over $16,000,000. 


ments to their widows or heirs, rather than in one sum, this Company is prepared to insert in its Policies a clause 


agreeing that in lien of the payment of the Policy and Additions thereto in one eum, an equitable amount, to be | 


determined by the Company, may be paid annually or semi-annually, for any specified number of years (say from five 


to twenty-five years). 


EXAMPLE.—Suppose a Policy of $10,000, with additions amounting to $5,000 more, should become payable by 


reason of the death of the person ensured, the Company, in lieu of the payment of $15,000 in one sum, would be able 


to give (assuming interest as realized in the past) an annuity for ten years of over $2,000 per annum, or for twenty 


years an annuity of over $1,300 per annum, 


This form of annuity will remove the anxiety which may exist in the minds of some policy-holders, lest the | 


future provision they have made for their families should be ineffectual or transitory in its duration, either through 
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unsafe investments, unwise expenditure, or other uncertainties incidental to contingent trusts. 
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OFFIcRk, 135 BROADWAY. 
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INLAND 
INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, PREsIDENT. 
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JOHN McGER, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
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It is not only free from the ordinary dangers of investment, but its punctual and full payment is secured by the | 


LaRGE AND Souip Casu Resources and good faith of this Institution, which thus, to a certain extent, becomes the 


GUARDIAN or TRusTEE of the survivors, 


adverse contingency. 


Hence the provision may be considered, humanly speaking, beyond any 


(2 All such deferred payments or annuities will share equitably in the profits or dividends of the Company. 


They will also, when desired, be made inalienable by the beneficiaries. 


This Company also issues SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES, which provide for survivors during the whole period of life, 


and DEFERRED ANNUITIES, by which individuals may provide for themselves in advanced age. 


New York, July, 1866. 
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| on the North-western Railway. 
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Loeses equitably adjuated and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, MS per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 
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GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
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For Sale by Private Contract. 
SULCRAVE MANOR FARM, 


Comprising about 213 acres of land, and SULGRAVE 
MANOR, formerly the seat of the WasHINGTON FAMILY. 
The estate lies in the parish of Sulgrave and in the county 
of Northamptonshire, eight miles from Banbury, on the 
Great Western Railway, and eight miles from Brackley, 
The Farm House, a part 
of the former mansion and as such the former residence 
y, might well be restored to its 
origina! size and condition, and would then form a most 
desirable residence, to the honor of the family, the ad- 
vantage and improvement of the village and neighbor- 
hood, and the comfort of the owner. The land ia good 
and in suitable enclosures, well timbered and well 
It ia now, except about seven acres of woods 
and plantations of a residential character, in hand, let to 
re-pectable yearly tenants, and can be viewed with their 
Terms, with farther particulars, may be 


| permission, 
Wittiam Barser, ZIr., 


| learned on application to Mr. 


313 49 | Willingdon, Huratgreen, Sussex, England. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO.,, | 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES, 


Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, | 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
M7 and 29 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, | 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | 
| 
| 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND or Pratt, OakizEy & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREBRT, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 





ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “tHe Brest” by the most renowned artiste. 
“ Suprrior in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerodms 425 and 427 Broome Street, | 
corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. | 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulare: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burgiar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circnlar. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

699 BROADWAY. 





Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and genera) desirablenees of the stitching. 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cane, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concen'rated Potash or Reddy Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the etrength of common Potash, and | 
fuperior to any other saponitier or lye in the market 
Put up ip cane of one pound, two pounds, three pounds. 
gix pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
Englieh and German for making Hard and Soft Soap 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 6% 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


| been expended in bringing it to its present position. 


| upon application to | 











VASSAR FEMALE COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Joun H. Raynonp, LL.D., President. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTaBLIsSHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years,constantlyonu hand. We are continually add 
ing improvements to onr Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


The Fall Term of this already successful College will 
open Sept. 13th next. | 

It affords the most varied and extensive means of edu- | 
cation and health, over half a million of dollars having | 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 


July 13, 1866. . 
—_ =. Vaux, Withers & Co., 


MISS HAINES | ARCHITECTS 


MADEMOISELLE DE JANON 
Respectfully inform their friends and the public that 
their English and French School fur Young Ladies and | —— 
Children. } 

10 GRAMERCY PARK (East Twentieth Street), 
will reopen on ‘THURSDAY, Sept. 20. 
All applications, either personally or by letter, may be 
made at No. 10 Gramercy Park. 


Catalogues containing all information will be forwarded 
’ 

C. SWAN, Secretary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out ot 
Towns, Villages. Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


leratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 wet ington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common ealt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common galt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Pyiz’s SALERATUS. Py.e’s O. K. Soap. 
PYLe’s CREAM TARTAR. Pyue’s BLuEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the beet goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JamEs PYLe, Maenufactnrer, New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manofacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 ro $500. 


These popular inetraments excel all others in Quick- 
NESs8 OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Toner, accomplished by Patent ImpRovEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness o1 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
rooms. 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF BYERY DESCRIPTION. 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


™ Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 

hat the great epee of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public ana private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE AKRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here 
alter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 


FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful ReverstsLe Freep Motion. SELF-aDJUST- 
tre Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 


detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone aft once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ridune. 








THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that ALu their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOs are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 











